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tanas, sign 
»ric agreement 


, NSK. -- Baltic port 
ikers an* government 
otiators signed a historic 
feement yesterday signalling 
peaceful end to Poland’s 
^n-week labour crisis. 
Tiers promised to return to 


ft today and begin the task 
rebuilding the shattered 


rebuilding {he shattered 
homy after achieving most 
meir economic and social 
sands. • j 

[ winning thei 21-point agree- 
fe the Polish government agreed 
bncessions unsrecedented in a 


jncessions uni 
imunist natl 
■pendent, self] 
«” for work 


n, including 
iverning trade 
s in the port 


tfe will see to It! 
always will be I 
sake of Poland 
P Walesa said i 
(undent with 


^at the new un- 
idependent for 
’ strike leader 
i he signed the 
r irst Deputy 


inier Miecyzaaw J&gielskl. 
)d now I declare the strike 


talesa made his federation in a 
pnony in a brlgfrjy lit side room 
fie Lenin shipyajjtls. focal point 
:he strike of about 200,000 
kers in the Gdaifck area. Then 
went to the adjacent meeting 
to announce ihejagreement to 
ie delegates aa th lusands more 
kers listening lutslde over 
speakers raised j cheer, 
ie signing cerenx 


talked as one Pole to another, there* 
were no winners and no losers. The V 
most important thing is the agree- \ 
merit and hard work will guarantee 
it." 

An hour after the agreement was 
signed, the ceremony was shown on 
national television. 

JagfclsU Announced that the 
state prosecutor had been in- 
structed to- release from detention 
all people on a list presented by • 
strikers earlier yesterday. The 
deputy premier said he had receiv- 
ed assurances they would all be 
frqed by noon today. 

The list included Jacek Huron. 
Adam Michnik and other leading 
dissidents who had been aiding the 
strike effort 

Jagielskt also said there would be 
no victimisation of strikers or their 
helpers unless they had committed 
criminal offences. 

Signing of the final agreement 
was delayed for several hours after 
the strike leaders called for the 
release of the so-called political 
prisoners. 




Linowitz: 


It’s up to 
both sides 


Mi 


ovei 


to talk now 


£ 4 

$ A* 

> v- m 


lusands more 
utside over 
cheer. 


y came one 


after the government reached 


agreement with strikers at the 
I of Szczecin, i Radio Szczecin 


| of Szczecin. I Radio Szczecin 
pried that soifee dockworkers 
he had already begun work, 
(rikera elsewhere h Poland 
Sged solidarity {dth the Gdans 
up and were expected to foil 
lead. \ 

This is a success far both side 
1 1 am sure it is all for the good 
country," Wales* said. "We a 
hg back to work ok September l 
We did not obtain everything 
we achieved all *e could get i 
current situation." the strlk 
der told the workers 
Ifter Walesa spoke[tho h 
lelegates in the conference roo 
bd up and sang ’the natl 
hem. 

agielshi said the talks had bee 
ucult but that the two sides 
■gained openly. 

The talks were hard, tphil] an 
fairing strength," be said. "W 


Ja^ielskl’s announcement they __ 

wou! I be freed by today was ^een as 

publ he cf only° thTprerioua dayta 

the ifficlal party newspaper Polish strike leader Lech Walesa Is carried on the shoulders of his 
Trybina Ludu attacking Kuron and fellow workers In the Lenin shipyard In Gdansk yesterday after 
Michnik. the agreement with the Polish government negotiators was sign- 

Poptical observers said it was ***• iUPI telephoto) 

further evidence that the Com- 

munist hierarchy’s liberal wing, n • « , -m • 

^ 3 S: Arens appointment hinges on 

was now firmly in control. 


Among the other points of the 
agreement: 

• Unions. An agreement to form 
“Independent, self-governing trade 
unions," which will have a right 
to bargain for workers’ mater- 
ial and social welfare as long as 
they do not become involved in 
politics or interfere with the power 
of the Communist Party. The new 
unions will have the right to strike. 

The interfactory strike com- 
mittee from Gdansk will itself 
become the first of these new un- 
ions. and the government has 
already assigned Its headquarters 
in the suburb of Gdaask-Wrzeszcz. 

In & compromise an their demand 
for folly free trade unions, the 
strikers accepted that the new un- 
(Contiaoed ofl page 2, coL 2) 


meeting with Begin today 


lakistan making in own nuclear fuel' 


IRA CHI (AP). — Pakistan, has 
jc ess fully produced nuchar fuel 
im uranium mined in Pikistan, 
i chairman of the Pikistan 
onilc Energy Commission said 
sterday. 


Pie chairman, Munir ihmad 


been used at the Karachi nuclear 
power plant for the past three 
weeks with complete success. 

The plant. Pakistan’s only atomic 
: energy installation, has a total 
[ capacity of 13? megawatts. It was 
f set up with Canadian technology In 
i the early 1960a. In 1974, however. 


tan, said the processed unnium f the Canadians stopped supplying 


£ produced at the Chashma 
bmlc energy plant wLhout 
elgn assistance. Pakistai has 
is joined a dozen other coustrtea 
Mble of producing nucle&rfuel. 
said, adding that the fuel h as 


'parts and fuel for the plant out of 
concern that Pakistan was using 
the material to build an atomic 
bomb. The plant halted operations 
as a result, causing frequent 
blackouts in Karachi. 


By MARK SEGAL 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. — Sources close to 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin in- 
dicated last night that the nomina- 
tion of Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee chairman 
Moshe Arens as defence minister 
was still far from certain. 

Arens is to meet with Begin this 
morning and, the sources said. 
Begin may decide to retain the 
defence portfolio, depending upon 
die outcome of the meeting. 
; ^Areris declined, to discus^ the 
situation yesterday. But sources 
close to him said they believe he 
will pose certain conditions that 
must be met If he is to accept the 
post. Those conditions, the sources 
indicated, would be aimed at 
delineating Arens' authority if he 
accepts the portfolio. 

Inside Herat, where Arens’ rivals 
were consulting yesterday how best 
to prevent his elevation in power, 
supporters of both Agriculture 
Minister Ariel Sharon and Deputy 
Defence Minister Mordechai Ziporl 
continued to try to build support for 
their men. 

Zlpori’a old boss, Ezer Welzman, 

I told friends that if Arens appoint- 
ment was brought to the Knesset he 
would vote against the government. 
Welzman was quoted as saying that 


Arens might make a perfectly good 
defence minister. 

"But how could he be at peace 
with his conscience after so 
adamantly opposing the Camp 
David agreements, which he would 
have to implement?” Welzman 
added. 

Meanwhile, a meeting yesterday 
between Begin and Sharon passed 
uneventfully without discussion of 
the defence portfolio. But should 
Arens turn down Be gin's offer to- 
day, Sharon's friends said that their 
mar. Is indent on fsrci-y th* issue at 
the Herat Central committee, in the 
conviction that he could swing a 
majority against any available can- 
didate. 

Herat Central Committee chair- 
man Avraham Schechterman said 
last night that, at a meeting with 
the premier this morning, he would 
advise Begin that he was not oblig- 
ed by party regulations to bring the 
issue before the forum. But if Begin 
so wished, Schechterman said he 
would convene the central com- 
mittee to debate and vote on the 
issue. 

Sharon's aides said that it was 
their impression that Begin did not 
want to convene the party forum, 
since all coalition parties and Likud 
factions have advised the premier 
of their recepti vetoes* to the Arens 
appointment. \ 


New Israeli system-growing cucumbers in air 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
SL AVIV. — Agriculture Mlnlier 
tel Sharon has decided to sib- 
lize research on a revolutions?, 
raell system of growing plants ait 
thin air. The system’s developed 
an a one- dunam pilot pro Jed 
lich should be commercial^ 
able since the system is extreme* 
compact and roakea plant* 
ature faster. 

The new system is beinf 
veloped by the Adi company 
died Adi- aero culture, the system 
ils for growing plants detached 
om any soil or hydroponic 
edium. The roots are fed with ox- 
:en, moisture and nutrients by 
ears of a unique fogging system..' 
The system, developed by a team 
1 by Dr. Yitzhak Nlr, enables the * 
ant to receive a superior ml* of 
■ygen and water compared to con- 


ventional growth systems In soil or 
rater. The supply of "fog-cocktail" 
b monitored by an electronic con- 
trol system. 

Aeroculture has been successful- 
ly tested with various cuttings and 
plants including citrus, avocado, 
amations, chrysanthemums, 
uc umbers and a wide variety of 
bliage pot plants. 

According to the developers the 
yutem gives higher yields; brings 
bout huge economies in both fer- 
tilizers and water, since the 
nutrient solution Is' recycled; saves 
space since modular benches 
Ipding the plants can be stacked 
op* above the other; and saves 
rSaney'for the farmer since daily 
maintenance is controlled by a slm- 
pl« automated system. 

ffhe developers claim that in 
&t«ls where soO and water are in 
short supply Aeroculture provides 


To our readers. 


an economical answer to the 
problem of growing vegetables and 
other crops. Growing saplings with 
soil-less rooting by the Aeroculture 
system is suitable for exports, the 
developers say, because It makes It 
easy to meet international hygienic 
requirements. Freight is also much 
cheaper because no soli has to be 
transported with the plant. 

Adi’s lawyer, Shlomo Avni, told 
The Jerusalem Post that the office 
of the Chief Scientist in the Prime 
Minister’s bureau and the Ministry 
of Industry and Trade have in- 
vested millions of pounds in the new 
system. Sharon has decided to 
allocate ISlxn. to the project. 

‘But these large investments In a 
private company have raised 
questions In the agricultural scien- 
tific community — especially 
since the . scientific research In- 
stitutes, including the agriculture 
ministry's agricultural research 
organization, are short of money. A 
leading agricultural scientist said 
the system should have been tested 


by a scientific institution, before 
such. large sums were invested. 

Agriculture Ministry spokesman 
Eli Silver said the system is 
patented and that by providing 
government funds to help its 
development the khow-bow will 
eventually become available to the 
agricultural community In Israel. 

The Post learned that the Hebrew 
University’s faculty of agriculture 
had asked the Agriculture Ministry 
to experiment with the system at 
their Rehovot campus, but have hot 
yet received any answer. 

Zelinger and Son, a large citrus 
cultivation company, owns half of 
Adi’s shares. The other 50 per cent 
Is divided between four other 
Israeli partners — one of whom is 
Nir, an Agriculture Ministry 
employee. Nlr works as an exten- 
sion service officer who trains 
fanners. 

A source close to the Agriculture 
Ministry said that Dr. Nir could not 
have influenced the ministry to help 
subsidize his project. 


The continuing deprectatioi frf the Israel shekel, 
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Academics’ employment picture grim 


From today the daily paper wi 
Monday paper with the 8-page 
merit will be IS3 (IL30), and tl 
weekend magazine will be 18 


tost IS2.50 (IL25), the 
few York Times supple- 
fcriday paper with the 
40 (12.35). 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Three out of every four future un- 
iversity graduates will be un- 
employed if the government does 
not take action on a national scale 
to plan new jobs for them. Labour 
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Minister Israel Katz warned the 
cabinet yesterday. 

The cabinet agreed that a public 
committee be appointed to lay 
down policy which will assure more 
job opprotunities for high school 
and university graduates. 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
will name the members of the com- 
mittee from a list of candidates 
drawn up by Katz, Education 
Minister Zevulun Hammer, Hous- 
ing Minister David Levy and 
Transport Minister Haim Landau. 
The committee will be asked to 
report to the cabinet in six months. 

Katz said the universities are tur- 
ning out 8,000 graduates yearly, and 
the post-secondary institutions 11,- 
000 more. 
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Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
"The ball Is In both courts." U.S. 
special envoy Sol Linowitz declared 
here last night at the start of a new i 
round of talks aimed at getting the 
autonomy negotiations resumed. 
Plainly hla message was that he did i 
not accept Israel’s contention that 
it was now solely up to Egypt to end 
the deadlock In the suspended 1 

negotiations. i 

In an opening session with Israeli j 
chief negotiator Yosef Burg, both 
men said they were still not totaUy 
deterred by Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat's repeated assertions 
that he does not want the talks to 
resume until after the U.S. 
presidential elections. There still 
seemed to be some slight hope that 
he would relent and facilitate an 
earlier resumption, they said. 

Linowitz, In his public statement 
before the meeting, spoke of "see- 
ing how to get back to the 
negotiating table In a spirit of trust 
and friendship." But both the 
Americans and their Israeli in- 
terlocutors are being careful to 
keep expectations low. 


Begin 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
A distinct lack of enthusiasm 
is building up in the cabinet 
over the plan to move the Prime 
Minister’s Office and the 
cabinet chamber to East 
Jerusalem. Leading ministers 
are indicating that they want 
Premier Menahem Begin to 
consult with cabinet members 
privately and individually 
before bringing the issue to the 
cabinet plenum. 


pl& .i tii. 

to Jerusalem. 

Israel must go out tu 
national opinion, thi 
minister said, and make 1' 
on Jerusalem as Israel’s ca 
devstood and accepted. 


Linowitz ia to meet with Premier 
Menahem Begin at the Knesset to- 
day. and separately with Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir. He has 
scheduled a second meeting with 
the premier tomorrow. 

Burg was "very happy." he told 
The Jerusalem Post, to have 
received confirmation both from 
Linowitz and from Egypt's Foreign 
Minister Kamal Hassan All of his 
repeated denial that he had promis- 
ed the U.S. or Egypt that the 
government would bury the 
"Jerusalem Law" in committee. 

Linowitz told newsmen that the 
Americans had asked Burg his opi- 
nion "which was, as Z recall, that it 
may well not pass because of the 
short time left In the session... But I 
he certainly did not — to me at any . 
rate — offer assurances" that the 
bill would be shelved. ! 

All, in a telephone interview with 
The Post's Jonathan Wright In 
Cairo, retracted hiB charge that 
Burg broke a promise that the 
government would do its best to kill 


There Is a widespread feeling 
that If the premier did so, he would 
encounter a good deal of quiet op- 
position to the move. According to 
informed observers, he would find 
that a majority of his ministers are 
uncomfortable with the move at 
this time, coming hard on the heels 
of the international furore over the 
"Jerusalem Law." 

These observers feel that Begin 
could still back away from the 
move without loss of face. They 
point out that be has never com- 
mitted himself personally and 
publicly to moving the office: his 
director-general, Mattityahu 
Shmuelevltz, has made all the 
media pronouncements on the sub- 
ject. 


Begin said that the Inform , 
campaign would dismiss 
allegations that Israel took un- 
ilateral action without justification, 
in declaring Jerusalem the capital. 

He said the world would be told 
that the Jewish people bad just as 
much right as any other people, and 
Israel the same right as any other 
state, to determine where Its 
capital would be. without con- 
sulting anybody. 


One key minister, Zevulun 
Hammer (NRP), spoke out publicly 
at the weekend against the Idea. His 
senior NRP colleague, Yosef Burg. 
Is also understood to prefer a post- 
ponement of the move, at least for 
the time being. 


Referring to proposals aired In 
some countries that Jerusalem 
should be granted the same sort of 
independent status alongside Israel 
that the Vatican had inside Italy. 
Begin treated his colleagues to a 
detailed historical dissertation on' 
the reunification of Italy in the 19th 
century. 

Discussing the roles of Garibaldi, 
Mazzini and Cavour, the great 
names of the Risorglmento, Begin 
recalled that Napoleon HI did not 
want the architects of Italian 
reunification to sweep away the 
Papal state. Hence the Vatican was . 
left then with considerable domains : 
and powers. 


Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
was reported last week to "have 
reservations." His spokesman was 
instructed to deny this but, 
significantly, the spokesman would 
not reply when asked point blank 
whether the foreign minister sup- 
ported the move or not. 


Continued an f.s,ge S, coi. I) 


Asher Wallflsh adds: 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
told his cabinet colleagues yester- 


However, Begin explained to his - . 
colleagues, this did .not prevent- 
Mussolini overturning this arrange- ~ - • 
ment in the 1920s, without a breath* v. . 
of protest from any foreign states, •' 
leaving a much shrunken Vatican, 
in every sphere. 

Begin has devoted considerable--^., 
apace to Garibaldi In his writings. ->~- 
He also found time to relate an , r - 
anecdote about the mutual in- 
terplay between Russia, Austria <j 

and Italy in the 19th century, accor- * 
ding to a cabinet source, who refus- ) 
ed- bo give details because It might 
cause a diplomatic incident. 


Police seize Ramie documents on Abuhatzeira 


By YORAM BAR 
. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Investigators of the 
police fraud department raided the 
Ramie municipal offices at the 
beginning of last week and con- 
fiscated dozens of documents 
related to the period when Minister 
of Religious Affairs Aharon 
Abuhatzeira served as mayor, 
sources in the Ramie municipality 
said. 

The sources added that a number 
of city officials were questioned 
yesterday by police investigating 
suspicions of corruption and 
bribery centring on the minister 
and three of his senior assistants. 


The special investigating team 
headed by Tat-Nitzav Binyamin 
Siegal continues to examine the 
thousands of documents seized 
from the Religions Ministry two 
weeks ago. 


Senior police sources related that 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg is con- 
stantly kept up to date on the 
progress of the investigation and 
expresses an Intense Interest In all 
matters pertaining to It. 


Burg asks the Inspector-General 
of Police every few hours for new 
information, or whenever a news 
report on persona arrested or 
questioned comes to his attention. 


"Burg has the feeling 1 that things 
are being hidden from ‘f i l m and he is 
intent on making It clear to senior 
police officers that he is not In- 
tervening in the Investigation, but 
that by virtue of his position he 
should be informed of all new 
developments." the source said. 

Police spokesman Nltzav-Mishne 
Arye Arad said in response to a 
question that it has not yet been 
decided whether to call in 
Abuhatzeira for questioning. A 
senior source explained that a per- 
son of Abuhatzelra’s status would 
be. questioned only when clear-cut 
evidence confirming police 
suspicions was obtained. 
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back to 
. several 
— mainly 
-e parents 
adequate 
etary dif- 

cted to be 
oC Local 
e country's 
they are not 
:y from ■ the 
j the schools 

abinet meeting, 
ation Minister 
„r insisted that his 
i its budget by 9 per 
oandoning Important 

it schools will do more 
. to bring pupils In contact 
.eir environments and com- 
es. This will involve learning 
. -hospitals, municipal pro- 
,, alum clearance, industry and 
■ogy. 

All the four schools in the Givat 
Olga suburb of Hadera will be on 
strike this morning as parents of 1.- 
300 children protest what they call 
grossly inadequate classrooms and 
facilities- ‘ The parents said the 
schools will not open until they 
receive sufficient assurances that 


^ ilia. 


the schools will b4 
.soon. 1 

At Jaffa's Geulim 
plan to disrupt studies bee- . -Je 
principal whom they wanted to be 
dismissed last year has not yet been 
replaced, despite promises from 
the municipality and Education 
Ministry. At Jaffa’s GIv'at Hat- 
marim school parents are 
protesting a collapsed roof which 
has not been repaired. 

Parents of first-graders who were 
supposed to go to the R&mat Aviv 
Gimei school objeq£ to municipal 
plans to move their children Is the 
Neve Avivim school. The parents . 
plan to set up temporary 
classrooms for the first-graders 
and to disrupt studies in all classes 
if they are thrown out of the school. 

The Ayalon school at NahJat 
Yitzhak is dilapidated and Its 
shelters are neglected, according to 
parents who plan an emergency 
meeting at the school today to 
decide what to do. 

Parents from the well-to-do area 
usually served by the Herzliya 
Tzelra Darom school said yester- 
day they “will not be quiet" over an 
integration programme which in- 
volves busing first and second- 
graders to the Ben-Zvi school in 
poorer Neve Ylsrael- 
Hie school year is also starting 
with a three-day traffic safety cam- 
paign. Some of the country's 


xhools 


have promised .to help 
_ren cross roads this morning 
~,i.d Egged and Dan drivers armed 
with megaphones will blare out 
safety instructions around the main 
cities’ thoroughfares. 

Teachers have been Instructed to 
pay attention to the Education 
Ministry’s 'ruling that children are 
to carry to school satchels no 
heavier than 10 per cent of their 
body weight. 

In past years, parents have com- 
plained that their children have 
been required to carry ridiculously 
heavy satchels stuffed with all their 
textbooks and notebooks. 

An Education Ministry 
spokesman also announced the 
coming year's school holidays: 

• Bosh — Wednesday to 

Friday. September 10 to 12. 

• Yom Klppur — Friday,. 
September 19. 

• Snccot — Wednesday to Friday, 
September 2# to October 10. 

• Hanukka — Thursday to 
Wednesday, December 4 to 10. 

• Purlm — Thursday to Friday, 
March 19 to 20. 

• ' Pessah — Friday to Sanddy, 
April 10 to 20. 

• Independence Day — Thursday, 
May 7. 

• Lag Ba'omer — Friday, May 22. 

• Shavu'ot — Sunday to Tuesday, 
June 7 to 9v 

■ Summer holiday — July 1. 
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Bonn vows closer contacts after Kimche trip 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


I 


Professor David Horan will become 
deputy rector of the Tel Aviv 
University. He was chosen by the 
university senate to succeed 
Professor Ron Shoval, whose term 
of office is now ending. 


Birth 


1 


ARBIB. — A daughter, to Walter 
and Edie, sister to Steven, grand- 
daughter to Yolanda, on August 81, 
1980, at Beilinson Hospital. 

Israeli reporter 
i denies he spoke to 
Washington Star 

% Yehuda Lltanl, the West Bank 
Tcbrrespdndent for Ha'dreii,’ ^denies 
-ever haying spoken to Washington 
Star reporter Judy Bachorach, who 
recentlysylsited Israel. 

Bachar'hch was here to cor- 
roborate thftStar'a reports that tbe 
; chief of the General Security Ser- 
vice resigned In protest of political 
Intervention b^ Prime Minister 
Begin in the investigation of the car 
bomb attacks on three West Bank 
mayors. 

Sources in Washington have nam- 
ed Litani as the unidentified Israeli 
journalist, quoted In one of 
Bacharach’a reports, who allegedly 
had a story similar to the Star's kill- 
ed by the military censor. 

Egyptian expelled 
after illegal entry 

NEOT SINAI Cltlm). — An Egyp- 
tian citizen who tried to enter Israel 
without a passport or a visa ten 
days ago was expelled from tbe 
country yesterday. The Ashkelon 
Magistrates Court Issued an expul- 
sion order. 

Akal Abdul Jan Ahmed, 41, told 
the court that he came to Israel 
because he heard that there were 
jobs. He pleaded to be allowed to re- 
main' in Israel, saying that he had 
no way to support his family In 
Egypt He said that jobs are Im- 
possible to find and that 50 milli on 
•Egyptians are going hungry. 

Ahined was returned to Egypt at 
-the Neot Sinai -El Arlsh border 
crossing. 

Five charged with 
Beit Halohem 
fraud case 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — Five persons 
were indicted yesterday at the 
District Court here in a second 
round of charges involving the 
protracted fraud scandal about the 
construction of the Beit Halohem 
. centre in Haifa. 

The five ore engineers Natan Pik, 
:«3. of Tel Aviv, Sakl Rosenhaft, 58, 

- of Haifa; contractors Shalom Aviel 
■51, and Url Levsovsky, 44, and 
Shlomo Lodor, 56, a farmer chair- 
man of the War invalids Associa- 
tion. 

Levsovsky, Pik and Israel 
Giacomo, of the Haifa Municipali- 
ty. had previously been acquitted of | 
•charges of fraud and conspiracy in- 
volving the contraction of the cen- 
tre. 

In the charges filed yesterday 
the five men are accused of 
defrauding the War Invalids 
Association with the connivance of 
,i*dor, who was then the associa- - 
.tion chairman. i 

) Rosenhaft and Aviel are accused j 
;or conspiring to defraud the 
: association by decreasing the 
amount of steel which should have ' 
.been used for building the Yad 1 
Lebanlm memorial and Beit I 
Halohem recreation centre in the 1 
;Haifa complex. ] 

According to the prosecution, Pik 
knew of the fraud and covered up f 
2or Rosenhaft and Aviel. Several 1 
-other instances In which the 1 
association was allegedly billed tor * 
more materials then were actually 'I 
used to build the centre are listed in 1 
the charge sheet ' 1 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Germany has agreed to maintain 
closer and more frequent high-level 
contacts with Israel — especially 
before taking new steps In its Mid- 
dle East policy. 

Israeli officials have been 
■ gratified to see tbls German deci- 
sion reported in leading 
newspapers there in the wake of a 
visit to Bonn last week by Foreign 
Ministry director-general David 
Kimche. 

Kimche’s trip — his first sally 
abroad since assuming tbe 
director-generalship — immediate- 
ly preceded a visit to Bonn by Egyp- 
tian Vice-President Hosni 
Mubarak, and the German govern- 
ment and media were able to ad- 
dress themselves to the two sides' 
positions on the stalled autonomy 
talks. 

Kimche met with Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
and his senior officials, and gave 
several interviews (he speaks a 
fluent German). 


His basic arguments. In official 
meetings and media appearances, 
were: 

• Western Europe Is misguided to 
believe that a solution to the Israel- 
Arab confli.ct would necessarily 
result in stability in tbe area (and 
that therefore a solution must be 
pushed through with the participa- 
tion of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization). 

The region is riven with many 
other open or smouldering, con- 
flicts. some of them inter-Arab and 
others involving the Arabs and 
other ethnic groupings. Much as 
Israel wants Its own conflict resolv- 
ed — and welcomes constructive 
help in resolving it — it is not 
prepared to pay the price of a PLO- 
oriented solution to provide the 
West with an illusory prospect of 
regional stability. 

• The prospect of a Westeru- 
Islamic front against Soviet expan- 
sionism. though superficially 
desirable, is also not to be attained 
at Israel’s expense — l.e. by tbe im- 


Arafat: 'Moderation’ useless, 
it’s time for military action 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

Yasser Arafat, discouraged by ef- 
forts to achieve full diplomatic 
recognition from the Europeans, la 
abandoning -Ms,. 'moderate’ image 
and wifi return to the military op- 

non - Ult-.-,..*: ■: — 

In an interview in Newsweek 
magazine, Arafat said that the 
Venice decision to recognize a PLO 
role in the peace process was 
buried by American pressure on the 
EC. 

Arafat called Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin “our best ally." 
The PLO leader said that "We hope 
that he will Increase bis aggression 
and his terrorism so that the whole 
world will discover the ugly face of 
this Israeli military junta.” 

Referring to Saudi King Khaled's 
call for a jihad (holy war) against 
Israel, Arafat said that he Is 
waiting to see if the words will be 
followed by action. Arafat said that 
this provides further evidence that 
“the so-called Arab moderation will 
not last long." 

Despite this, said Arafat, Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat will 
never entirely cut off tbe peace 
talks with Israel. "I know him very 
well," said the PLO chief. “I know 
he will not." 


Questioned about King Hussein's 
willingness to renew terrorist ac- 
tivity from Jordan, Arafat replied 
that be had “not yet" reached an 
agreement. “Our relations are very 
good -but -an agreement takes 
time." said Arafat. 

7 Ardfat 'described the "War of at- 
trition” which has developed 
between Israel ' and the PLO as 
potentially exceeding in intensity 
the 1978 Litani campaign and the 
recent attacks on the Beaufort Cas- 
tle. 

He said that although the 
terrorists "might receive some 
hammer strikes," what may be 
needed in the Arab world is a 
“military shock." 

Newsweek reported that, despite 
Arafat's denials, highly-placed 
sources said that the PLO bead had 
presented the Russians with a long 
“arms shopping list” during his 
visit to Moscow for the Olympic 
Games. 

Arafat called the Jerusalem Bill 
an “electric shock for the Arabs — 
Christians and Moslems alike," and 
praised Holland's decision to move 
its embassy from Jerusalem to Tel 
Aviv. He characterized the • em- 
bassy transfers as “a signal that 
those countries understand the 
Justice of the Palestinian cause." - 


POTJSH STRIKERS WIN 


(Continued (rent page one) 

ions did not challenge the party's 
leading role in the nation. 

• Political Rights. The govern- 
ment agreed to reduce censorship 
and preserve basic freedoms of 
speech and press. Publication of 
-full reports of the strike outcome is 
assured. 

• Economic Benefits. Strikers 
agreed to monthly wage increases 
of 500 to 1.000 zloty ($17 to 288), with 
the biggest raises going to the 
lowest-paid workers, and with 
guarantees of future raises to 
match Inflation. The strikers were 
also guaranteed full pay for the 
time they were on strike, and the 
government said It would stabilize 
meat prices and increase meat 
supplies. 

The price of meat was' the issue 
that triggered the Gdansk walkout 
and more than 150 other strikes in 
Poland, dating back to July l, when 
tne govern mefit removed subsidies 
and hiked the price of meat by 40 to 
M per cent overnight. 

In Geneva, an International trade 
union leader said last night his 
had channelled about 
2120,000 to the striking Polish 
workers. Herman- Rebhan, general 
secretary of the International! 


Metalworkers Federation, said the 
money was a symbolic gift from 
U.S., French and West German 
trade unions.. 

In Moscow, the Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda accused Polish 
strike leaders of links with "subver- 
sive centres abroad," but made no 
comment on the accord reached 
with the Polish government. 

(8tory — Page 4) 

Three upsets in 
LJ.S. Open tennis 

NEW YORK (UPI). — John 
.McEnroe and Martina Navratilova 
advanced to the fourth round of the 
U.S. Open tennis championships 
Sunday, but three other seeded 
players were upset. . , 

McEnroe, the defending cham- 
pion beat Rick Meyer, 6-1, 6-1, 4-6, 6- 
2, while Navratilova defeated Lind- 
say Morse 6-4, 6-1. 

McEnroe next will meet 
Frenchman Pascal Portes, who 
'effected one of the afternoon’s three 
upsets with a 6-3, 7-6, 6-3 victory 
over No. ll Victor Amaya. 

The other two seeds to- fall were 

women, No. 5 Wendy Turnbull and 
No. 12 Virginia Wade. 


1 position of an Israel-PLO "peace.” 
, Israel is still adamant in its 
refusal to countenance the PLO as a 
i negotiating partner, and therefore 
the EC’s Venice Document, which 
r call ed for the FLO to have a role In 
1 the peace process, is impractical. 
Worse, Kimche contended, the 
document effectively sought to kill 
the Camp David process, which is 
still alive and bolds out the hope of 
progress. 

The Venice lormula could only 
lead to deadlock, Kimche warned 
his German hosts, and therefore to 
dangerous escalation. 

He aired Israel’s complaints that 
there had not been sufficient con- 
sultation between Jerusalem and 
Bonn before tbe Venice Document 
was , approved by EC leaders in 
June. 

As a result, there will be more in- 
tense consultations In the future, 
beginning with a meeting between 
Foreign Ministers Genscher and 
Shamir in New York during the UN 
General Assembly. ■ - 


UNOWEK 

(Continued from page one) 
the Jerusalem Law in its early 
stages. I 

All said Burg had not given a firm ! 
promise to quash the bill. He had 
merely undertaken to bring the 
matter up with the cabinet as soon 
as be returned from Washington to 
Israel after talks with All in- early 
> July. • • .. . .... S 

All told- the Egyptian 
parliament’s "Foreign ~Ariii~ and 
Security Affairs Committee on 
Saturday that Burg, had made a 
wide range of pledges in 
Washington and It was on that basis 
alone that Egypt agreed to resume 
the autonomy talks in mid-July. 

In the cabinet yesterday. Begin 
1 said he interpreted Sadat’s third 
• letter as opposing an esriy resump- 
tion of the autonomy talks and 
favouring a three-say summit with 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter, after 
the presidential elections. 

However, a number of ministers 
from different parties said after the 
cabinet session that they saw 
Sadat's third letter in a fnore 
positive fight than Begin. 

These ministers said that Sadat 
was apparently hinting he wanted a 
two-way summit with Begin, before 
the U.S. presidential elections. 
They pointed to Sadat’s phrase 
about the need for the two countries 
to iron out their differences. 

One of these ministers told The 
Post: “I don’t see why the prime 
minister takes Sadat’s words In 
such a negative light." 

Begin read out a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Sadat’s letter, and the 
cabinet decided that the Ministerial 
Autonomy Committee would meet 
to help him .draft bis reply. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
said the meeting before the 
weekend in Cairo between Sadat 
and Ambassador Eliahu Ben- 
Efiesar was . “pleasant, positive 
and friendly," but he would add no 
details. 


man, a 
work In 


Vote on Hurvitz deputy postponed 


Bomb explodes 
on Jaffa R<L 

A bomb exploded in Jerusalem 
shortly before noon near Binyan 
Ha’amudim on Jaffa Road. Tbe 
charge was placed In a sewer near 
the No. 6 bns stop. There were no in- 
juries and no damage was caused. 
Police closed the ares and 

- searched it tor 15 minutes, but no 

- other bombs were discovered. 
(Itim) 

PROTEST. — Members of the 
Telephone Consumers Association 
demonstrated on Tel Aviv's Derech 
Petah Tflrva yesterday to protest 
against the growing list of persons 
who are waiting for- a telephone to 
be Installed in their homes. 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
It is EC leader Gaston Thorn’s 
lack of a private airplane tor his 
Middle .East shuttling that is mak- 
ing it so difficult for hi™ and Israel 
to fix a date for Ms second visit 
here. 

Thorn Is working on a tight 
schedule in his several capacities 
as president of the EC Council of 
Ministers, foreign minister of Lux- 
embourg,, leading light in ’the 
Liberal International, and Middle 
East fact-finder. Yet he -must meet 
all his commitments by flying from 
place to place on scheduled air- 
lines. 

* Israeli observers have expressed 
frank wonderment that the EC has 
not seen fit to put a special plane at 
Thorn’s disposal for the duration of 


bis mission to the area. 

Thorn had suggested that he' 
arrive here yesterday for a three- 
day visit, partly in order to avail 
himself of the Nefertitl Airlines* 
Sunday flight from Cairo to Tel 
Aviv. But Israel replied that with 
U.S. special envoy Sol Lfnowitz 
here. Premier Menahem Begin and 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
would not be able to give htm am 
much time as they would wish. 

The U.S,, too, had thought it inap- 
propriate for the Llnowltz and 
Thorn visits to coincide. 

Israel suggested, therefore, that 
he come a day or two later, but, 
chiefly because of his flight- 
scheduling problem, tbe EC 
emissary had to demur. He must be 
in Berlin on Wednesday morning to 
• attend a Liberal International ses* 


stymied by 


sion there. 

Foreign Minister Shamir told the 
cabinet yesterday that Israel's am- 
bassador to the EC, Yitzhak Miner-. 
vi, would be seeing Thorn in 
Brussels tomorrow to fry to fix a 
new date, probably after Rosh 
Hasha.no. (This will apparently 
mean that Thorn will prepare his 
Interim report to the EC council of 
ministers before making his second 
visit here, a visit during which he 
intends to meet with West Bank and 
Gaza leaders.) 

Shamir reiterated Israel’s firm 
denial of an allegation — attributed 
by news agencies to Thorn himself 
— mat fl*e Israel g n w m m t ti b pto> 
ting difficulties In the way pt his 
meeting with West Auiit and Gasa 
leaders. A senior government of- 
ficial said last night that If Thom 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Finance Minister Ylgael Hurvitz 
asked the cabinet yesterday for ap- 
proval to name Yigal Cohen-Orgad 
(Likud-Herut) as his deputy 
.finance minister, but his. 
predecessor,' Deputy Prime 
Minister Slmha Ehrlich, interfered 
with Hurvitz’ a plans. 

Cohen-Orgad. one of the few 
trained and experienced 
economists in the Likud camp, 
happens to share Hurvitz’s hawkish 
political views on most Issues. 

Ehrlich told his colleagues that 
since he needed some time to 
ponder the proposed nomination, 
and since time was short because 


SPORT AUTHORITY. — The direc- 
tor of the Sport Authority in the 
Education Ministry, Yariv Oren, 
has taken leave to study for a year 
at the National Defence College. He 
will be replaced by his deputy, Uri 
Afek. 


had Indeed made this allegation, 
Israel would be "very surprised In- 
deed," 

The Dutch charge d'affaires, 
Reljnler Flaes, who represents 
Luxembourg here, said' last night 
that in Ms contacts with the Israel 
government on Thorn's behalf, the 
problem of arranging the visit hod 
been purely one of dates. The con- 
, .elusions that the Luxembourg 
government had apparently drawn 
from the delay were not Ms (the 
. charge's) responsibility. 

As far as Flaes knew, the Israeli 
government had made It clear that 
there were no objections is princi- 
ple to Thom's meeting with Palesti- 
nian leaders here. (Flaes noted, 
though, that most of the contacts 
surrounding the visit had been 
proceeding these past few days 
through. Brussels.) 


he was travelling abroad, it was ad- 
visable to postpone the discussion. 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin, 
who saw no reason to offend 
Ehrlich, suggested that the cabinet 
take a decision on Cohen-Orgad in a ; 
fortnight’s time. 

One of the more obvious reasons' 
for Ehrlich's procrastination la the I 
grumbling inside the Liberal- wing* 
of the Likud that it is under- 1 
represented In top portions... . j- fj 

Ehrlich himself, who started ouJI 
in the finance ministry with Liberal 
Yehezkel Flomin as deputw 
minister, lost Flomin when th# 
deputy minister found he -could nJ j 
adjust to his boss's methods. I I 


E : -World leaders ; - 
fpr Labour return 

alem Post Correspondent 
IN. — Abba-Eban, who is on ‘ 
ie visit here, has -met with, 
xs-iosn leaders, /including Foreign 
Minister Lord Carrington. 

Eban said that in his talks with 
political leaders throughout the 
world, he has been made aware of 
their hope that the I^bburParty 
.would soon he restored to “power J 
During his stay In London, Eban ; 
is researehing hla next book. The 
New Diplomacy , ' and working on 
the scripts for an AmeriCan televi- 
, aion series on Judaism. 


Jean and Sam Botfeberg 


Captain Jonny Turtel 

The time of t h<? funeral Willie announced later: 


Deeply moaned by 
Wife. Bertie 

Daughter aiyi son-in-law, .Hanna and Waiy*** 
Grandchildren, Gal and Asaf 
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^ No objection to faraffieslhing near Begin’s new office 


Jerusalem Post Reporter l 

\ The Prime Minister’s Office bad' 
nothing: to do with eviction “war- 
ning' letters" sent to families' living 
in houses neighbouring the iprime 
minister's new offices ins East 
i Jerusalem, the director-gent ral of 
the Prime Minister’s Office Mat- 
•tityahu Sbznuelevitx, said 3 ester- 
day. He said no-one in the office 
knew of the letter, and that 1 * saw 


"no objection to their remaining as 
neighbours.” 

I A spokesman for the Israel Lands 
Administration said last night that 
the Jerusalem District legal ad- 
viser had issued “warning letters" 
as a means of pressure during 
negotiations with three families 
? whose homes border Prime 
/ Minister Men ahem Begin’a new of- 
- flees In East Jerusalem. 


Begin tells iabinet about 
‘Good Morning Israel’ idea 


Jerusalem Post Reported 
The “Good Morning tamer * 
television programme - suggested 
Jointly by the Army Radio nea-ork 
and educational television- ll not 
related , to . the Idea of a sslcrad 
channel, the cabinet was assred 
yesterday.- 1 

- - The cabinet will soon discusithe 
proposals for a second TV statn. 

- Replying to a question by Deny 
Prime - Minister Yig&el . Ya«», 
Prime : Minister Idenahem Btin 
said he first heard of the "Cfcd 
Morning Israel" joint progr arrive 
idea in a letter which Zvi Sbapla, 
-the head of Gdlel Zahal, wrotAo 
him m Begin’ a capacity, as defeme 
minister.' . 0 

“I liked the idea and I said *yff , 
so I referred Shapira, to TSducatfc 
Minister Hammer who hn 
parliamentary . responsibility Or 
educational television," Begin sag 
at the weekly cabinet session. I 
Hammer then explained to til 
' ministers that he was studying til 


idea of joint broadcasts, and would 
not make a statement at the present 
time. . 

The ministers understood that 
both Begin and Hammer liked the 
idea in principle, but that the 
problems of practical implementa- 
tion had not yet been studied In 
detail. 

•fThe -proposal for a second 
chanifel is’ now in the' hands of Prof; 
Ezra- Sadxn, economic adviser to 
Finance Minister Yigael Hurvita. - 
Sadan is known to be in the final 
stages of his report on the economic 
implications of a second channel.' 
He will submit his report to the 
Committee of Economic Ministers. 

- Sedan’s point of departure Is the 
Kuberaky report, which 
recommended studying the Idea of 
a second channel last year, and 
which was sponsored by the two 
ministers most dofely involved: 
Education . Minister Hammer and 
Communications Minister Moda’i. 


Swiss move on Jerusalem 
termed Very dtlicate’ 
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By DAVTDLANDAU 1 

and ASHES WALLFE5H I 

" Switzerland's refusal to sign a I 
'pensions agreement with Israel in 1 
West Jerusalem in the wake of the I 
Jerusalem Law 1b. "under study" ft 
here. a aenlor source saldy ester- 1 
day.: The ‘matter was “very I 
delic ate, ’’ the . source, said;, in- I 
.•dJcaUhg that Israel did not intend to I 
allow it to pass without some form fj 
of rectification. -• . , : ] 

TheSwissmove la viewed here as. . | 
considerably more serious than the 
removal -by .Holland and 10 -Latin . 
American countries of their em- 
bassies'; from Jerusalem to-Tel 
Aviv. ; Switzerland's decision im- 
plies a refusal to transact official, 
governmenttogoverrimerd - business " 
in the capital, -and -Is 
.t reminiscent of the very early years, 
i °f "the state when several major 

- powers maintafhed-thls position. ; 

Israel does hot Intehd to matt* 

- any ; diplomatic .'‘reprisal’-* ’ or 
otherwise 'aroarsen relations with the - - 

. states whose embassies are- leaving ; 

, Jerusalem^- The senior source- ex- 
plained that: the Latfn. Americans, 

, like . Holtimd, axe stilL consi dered - 
■ sturdy friends of Israel, with long V 
: records of political support for the 
’ Jewish-state: ' 

■ • M . departing Latin American 

• - envoys have been called to the 
‘foreign.. ministry -this - morning, ' 
j where tit^ wtil probably be receiv- 
1 fx_yy' XlfrectorrGeneral David 1 
' find other .top officials. The ■ 1 

rEuropean scouts Bere for 


two- remaining envoys, of the 
Dominican Repqblic and 
Guatemala, will be asked to the 
i ministry separately.' ■ 

I At the cabinet yesterday. Foreign 
[Minister Yitzhak Shamir praised 
[Holland for admitting openly that it 
mad encountered intense Arab oil 
pressure which contributed to its 
Eectaon. - Holland even mentioned 
ft hat pressure In Its public 
Statements, Shamir said, 

■ The Dutch had Indicated that 
mey would take up both with the 
■.S. and with their EC partners the 
fttestion. of Arab oil pressure in In- 
ftrnatlonal affairs, as they, 
•eznselves had experienced it. . 
*amlr said the debate in the Dutch 
winet had been stormy, with two 
^misters opposing the move from 

Referring to Turkey’s decision to 
efte its consulates in Jerusalem 
(slo in reaction to the Jerusalem 
L*), the foreign minister noted 
thft the Turkish government under 
Suzman Demirel would face a 
vo* of confidence tomorrow over 
. ttsfelations with Israel. 

"ftanaport Minister Haim Lan- 
dalhback from a visit to the U. 8 ., 
irepfecd to Ms colleagues that 
Anfrican Jewry was ■ united 
-behid Israel on the Jerusalem 
IssuajLandau asserted that tome so 
-J £W ll leaders invited t6 a meeting 
with Resident Jimmy Carter at the 
Whitefeouse last week had stayed 
awayftnd only about 20 had aitend- 


. . Jerasakan Part Reporter .’ 

I TEL AVIV-. :-L. A European scout 

' seminarcmlhe role 0 I 2 &- to 30-year- 
* o'd.-men anL women hi the scout 
t today at the 

i Wftjr jrarficigknts from, id Euro- 

A pg&iLnatfona wtlV JnVn their Israeli 
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J seminar 

■o up’s impact on the scout 
t. 

iras picked as this year’s 
ie annual meet, said the 
in for the Israel Scout 
n, because of the local 
[ration’s success in plac* 
mbers into leadership and 
t positions while they are 


18 -montii trip 

HAQLILIT. - A 
tter from the Galilee 
re took just one and a 
reach its addressee, 
.el of Klryat Shmona. 
ny. manager sent the 
cheque for Netanel pn 
1979, registered with 
36, from the post of- 
r HagJilit. Netanel 
; week. ' 

from Hafzor Haglillt 
one is 20 kilometres. 


Controlled rents up *30% next month 


"The letters were intended as 
pressure on the families' who have 
been negotiating with the ad-/ 
ministration for four years about 
compensation." said A rye Shapira. 

Shapira said that the adminlstra 
tion “had not considered the 
timing" of their actions, which had 
been dictated merely by a desire to 
complete the process of expropria- 
tion. The land was expropriated in 
1968. 

Histadrut to hold 
elections early 

By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut 
yesterday decided to advance elec- 
tions to Its convention by more than 
a year, to next April 7. 

Some 1 . 600.000 members —80 per’ 
cent of the Knesset electorate — 
have the franchise. That makes the 
labour federation elections the 
biggest test run before the national 
elections, scheduled for November 
.1981. ‘ - . ■< 

- The- labour federation elections 
had been scheduled for November 
1982. But Alignment leaders decid- 
ed to advance them to take advan- 
tage of what they believe is dis- 
enchantment with the Likud and to 
test their vote-getting machinery 
before the Knesset elections. 

The Likud, along with all other 
parties in the Histadrut executive, 
yesterday endorsed the 
Alignment’s motion. 

The elections will be organized by 
a committee comprising represen- 
tatives of all the parties currently 
represented in the Histadrut. The 
i committee will be headed by Dov 
Ben-Meir, secretary of the Tel Aviv 
Labour Council. 

Ben-Meir is replacing Aharon 
Harel, chairman of the Histadrut' s 
organization department. Harel 
resigned his position on the com- 
mittee to become the Alignment's 
'campaign manager in the 
Histadrut and Knesset elections. He 
will soon go to Germany as the 
guest of the Social Democratic Par- 
ty to see how they organize elec- 
tions there. 

Van Leer denied pest 
on university council 

AMSTERDAM (JTA) . — The coun- 
cil of the University of Leyden has 
withdrawn the candidacy of Oscar 
Van Leer to sit as one of its 
members in the wake of protests 
that he has not unconditionally con- 
demned apartheid in South Africa. 
Van Leer is the son of Bernard Van 
Leer, founder of Jerusalem’s Van 
Leer Institute. 

Van Leer was to have been one of 
seven non-university members on 
the 40-member council. He was also 
to have founded a chair at the un- 
iversity in education in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

But over the weekend five anti- 
apartheid groups and one student 
group protested against his 
nomination. South Africa is one of 
26 countries In which Van Leer 
Package Industries, founded by 
Oscar Van Leer, has facilities. Un- 
til recently Oscar Van Leer was 
president of the family firm. 

Security prisoner . 
dies in Ashkelon 

. Jerusalem Post Staff 
ASHKELON. — A 32-year-old 
security prisoner died in the jail 
near here yesterday during mor- 
ning- exercises in the prison yard. 

Medics tried to revive Anis 
Mahmoud Douri, but failed. The 
Prisons Authority has appointed an 
officer to Investigate the death. 

Douri was serving a life sentence 
for Infiltration after being captured 
10 years ago in the Jordan Valley. 
He was recently moved to Ashkelon 
from the Nafha prison lathe Negev. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. — The mayor 
of Sated, Aharon Nahmias, told the 
inter-governmental committee on 
unemployment last week that un- 
employment has Increased In his 
town. The number looking for work 
has more than doubled compared to 
last year and the number of 
families on welfare has increased 
by a third. 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Controlled rents will go up by 90 
per cent in October in accordance 
with a decision of the economic 
cabinet reached yesterday. The ac- 
tual rise, however, will be 95 per 
cent because existing legislation 
Already provides for a 5 per cent in- 
! crease in October. 

At the meeting. Industry, Trade 
and Tourism Minister Gideon Patt 
demanded a revision of the 
cabinet's decision to spread the 
rent increases gradually. A gradual 
rise would have moderated the in- 
crease in rents for tenants and 
given the landlords less. 

Patt has long been a vocal 
spokesman for the landlords, and 
one of his first acts as minister of 
housing and construction was to ap- 
point a committee to review the 
prevailing level of rents on 
protected flats and business 
premises. At the time, Patt came 


Thugs beat man- 
crowd just watches 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — Bystanders In 
Jaffa on Saturday watched as a: 
man was brutally beaten while 
attempting to hold a man caught 
stealing from his car. 

Asher Zls. 42. was In Jaffa 
visiting someone at Donolo 
Hospital. When he returned to his 
car from the visit he discovered a 
man aged about 20 and a youth aged 
about 14 attempting to remove the 
battery from his ear. 

The youth fled but Zls managed to 
hold the other. For 20 minutes he 
pleaded with passers-by to call the 
police, but no one came to his aid. 

Meanwhile, the youth returned in 
the company of about six toughs 
who beat Zis until he released the 
man he was holding. Again his 
plight was ignored and no one who 
witnessed the attack called the 
police. 

Later, after his injuries were 
treated. Zls joined the police In a 
search of the area. Three suspects 
were detained for questioning. 


Two suspects held 
in Jaffa bomb probe 

TEL AVIV iltimj. — Two men 
suspected of complicity In placing 
the bomb which killed Esther and 
Amnon Raz in a Jaffa street two I 
weeks ago were yesterday remand- i 
ed in custody for four days by a 
magistrate here. 

Six passersby and the Raz 
couple's two-year-old daughter 
were injured when the booby- 
trapped bomb exploded in their car. 
Ziad Asfour, 29, and Diab Akai, 19 
were ordered held in a police lock- 
cp after police showed the 
magistrate classified intelligence 
Information which- allegedly linked 
the, two to. the bombing, 
ml *■ - La * 


Prof. Sheshinsky’s post 

Eyt&n Sheshinsky, whose Israel 
TV interview on the Mediterranean 
— Dead Sea canal was quoted in 
yesterday's issue. Is professor at 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
and not as given. 


out -ilrongly against the existing te- 
nant protection legislation, and was 
reported to have called It “a 
crime." 

The government yesterday 
reached a compromise between the 
previous decisions of the economic 
cabinet and Patt's demands. The 
compromise, proposed by Prime 
Minister Men ahem Begin, was that 
controlled rents would be raised by 
206 per cent, but that the raise 
would be spread over 15 months in- 
stead of 18 > and that the major part 
of the raise would become effective 
from October. 

The 206 per cent rise In controlled 
rents is based on the new law, 
which stipulates that rents will be 
increased by at least 70 per cent of 
the rate of inflation, but never by 
more than the full rate of inflation 
in any six- month period. 

The October rise is 70 per cent of 
the rate of inflation, and the next In- 
crease. due in April 1981. will be SB 


cent. After tiiut, there will be 
another 58 per cent increase In 
January 1982. These increases are 
calculated on the basis of the rent In 
force before the new legislation 
took effect. 

Patt argued that the landlords 
arc being discriminated against 
because inflation erodes the rents 
they get and that they should be 
compensated. He pointed out that 
the government had raised the 
rents on the flats it owns by 145 per 
cent, so that an equal adjustment In 
privately-owned flats was justified. 

Housing .and Construction 
Minister David Levy asked Patt 
what he had done for the landlords 
when he was responsible for that of- 
fice and had the power to protect 
them. 

Finance Minister Yigael Hurvitz' 
said that the injustice done to. 
landlords could not be corrected 
overnight, and that the rent in-' 
creases must therefore be spread, 
out. 


Sharp rise in violent crime 
directed against the elderly 


By YORAM BAR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Robberies in the 
homes of old people, many of which 
have included violent assaults 
and 'or the death of the aged vic- 
tims. have sharply Increased since 
the beginning of the year, accor- 
ding to a report prepared at 
national police headquarters. 

According to reports of severe 
crimes throughout the country, 45 
elderly people have been the vic- 
tims of robberies with violence 
since the beginning of the year. 
Thirty-one of them were women. 

"The increase of crimes against 
old people has put senior citizens in 
a state of terror, and they now Uve 
in fear and lack cf confidence." ac- 
cording to the report. 

Most robberies occurred in the 
victims' homes. Half of them took 
place at night. In 17 cases the vic- 
tims were bound with ropes that 
had been prepared In advance. In 
some cases the victims were par- 
tially stripped. In almost all coses 
the robbery was carefully planned 
and carried out by two or more 
criminals. 

Of 236 robberies committed 


between January-July. 13.5 per 
cent were in the homes of senior 
citizens. But while the police have 
captured the perpetrators of 48 per 
cent of the robberies in general, 
they have captured those responsi- 
ble for only 21.3 per cent of the 
robberies in which the victims were 
elderly. 

In most cases, the robberies of 
old people were committed by per- 
sons pretending to be looking for an 
address. When the door was open- 
ed. the victim was attacked. In 
most cases the robbers chose their 
victim in advance. 

Police Inspector General Rav- 
Nitzav HerzJ Shafir, who received' 
the report at the beginning of 
August, has ordered an extensive 
information campaign among 
senior citizens. Local authorities, 1 
public Institutions, government i 
ministries and volunteer groups ore 
to take part in the campaign, in ad- 1 
dition to the police. j 

The goal of the campaign Is to in- 
crease the senior citizens’ 
awareness of danger, and to teach 
them ways to reduce the possibility 
of their becoming victims of at- 
tacks or burglary. 


Hebrew book club launched 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A home-distribution 
book and record club established by 
German and Israeli investors was 
Inaugurated yesterday. The West 
German publishing giant, 
Bertelsmann, has just become the 
majority stockholder In the IS20m. 
project, with minority shares held 
by Clal and Yediot Aharonot. 

Door-to-door selling operations 
began today in the Dan region. 

. At a press conference to In- 
augurate the “Israeli Culture 
Club." director-general Raphael 
Kotzar said be eventually hopes to 
sign 130,000 members. He predicted 
the venture would be In the black by 
its third year. 

For an initial IS17 registration 
fee, club members will receive a 


quarterly catalogue listing a yearly 
pick of 100 Hebrew-langu&ge bocks 
and 50 records. To remain in the 
club, a member must purchase four 
books annually. Kotzar said. 

"Our sales people will reach 
large neigh bo urhhooda and towns 
where the supply of books is either 
irregular or non-existent." he said. 

The books are to be sold at 15 to 20 
per cent less than bookstore price. 
Kotzar said. Run off in special hard 
cover editions, the books will be of 
“the highest technical quality ever 
seen In the country." he added. 

The Bertelsmann publishing 
house (which owns 51 per cent of 
the club) will supply technical and 
sales know-how. The German firm 
has set up similar ventures in 24 
countries, selling books to 17 
million readers, Kotzar said. 


When you buy a luxury 
holiday home In lei Aviv 
from only $999*. 


Blacks. Decker 


World’s Leading Maker 
of Power Tools 
Itrad Headquarters 


26 Havidna Sireef, Molon 
Tel. 03-807711 

12 BRANCHES I.N KEY 
LOCATIONS 

For The Best Sen ice To The Consumer 


Weizman in Egypt; 
with his family 

CAIRO i APi. — Former defence- 
minister Ezer Weizman arrived ih 
Egypt yesterday for a week-long 
private visit during which he is to 
tour pharaonic sites and pay a 
courtesy call on President Anwar 
Sadat. 

He said upon arrival that his visit 
was proof of his "sincere belief^’ 
that relations between Egypt and 
Israel would improve and that the 
current political impasse will be 
solved. 

Weizman arrived on a commer- 
cial flight from Israel with his wife 
Re’uma and his son Shaul. Israel 
Ambassador Eltahu Ben-EMssar 
was on the same flight returning to 
his post here after briefing the 
government on his talk with Sadat 
last week. He declined to make any 
statements. 


IL cheques might 
not be obsolete 

Post Economic Reporter 
The Bank of Israel is currently 
weighing proposals to come to the 
aid of companies and public 
organizations holding large quarj 
titles of cheques printed lor use 
only with Israeli pounds. ^ 

These cheques will no longer b? 
valid after September 30, when thj 
shekel becomes the exclusive 
currency. The Bank of Israel Is coiv 
cerned that the money spent on 
printing these cheques will be 
wasted if no way to utilize them Is 
found. I 

After September 30 only cheqt:^ 
with the letter sAiw printed on them 
will be valid. Banka will not be 
obliged to accept cheques drawn oa 
Israeli pounds. “ 

The solutions being considered by 
the Bank of Israel, such as printing 
the letter shin over the lira marking 
on the old cheques, will in any case 
not be implemented for several 
months. An effective solution to the 
problem must eliminate th£ 
possibility of misunderstandings or 
forgeries. j 


Arlosoroff to play in * 
3 Italian tennis meets 

By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Israel's Davis Cup 
tennis player Haim Arlosoroff, 22. 
left for Rome over the weekend to 
compete in three ATP (Association 
of Tennis Professionals) tour- 
naments In Italy. 

Arlosoroff made a rapid rise up 
the ATP’s world singles reazifigs 
during, the spring and spmrper. 
climbing from 460th to-290th plaqe 
among the over 1,000 players listed 
in the standings. 

Arlosoroff collected 18 singles 
points — to bring his total to 22 — 
during three and a half months of 
successful competition on the 
association’s Belgian, Norwegian 
and Swiss satellite circuits. 
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* One room for one week,once a year, forever. 
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you own a luxury l^pliday 
home in 25 countries 
throughout the world." f 

That’s what Time Sharing is all about! a 



AN ’ 
ISRAEL 
0VERNMEN1 
APPROVED 
PROJECT a 


Imagine, with only one payment, you own a luxury holiday TOU I 
apartment in‘the fabulous resort area of Tel Aviv. That’s right, If yoi 
it’s your vary own to enjoy every year, forever. You can come your i 
back year after year to your own holiday apartment that’s sell, yi 
beautifully furnished and maintained, with color television and Times) 
stereo, and ft magnificent swimmipg pool. While you're having best oi 
the holiday of your life, you can laugh at inflation. It won’t 
affect you at all ! CONT 

HOLIDAY ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD TEL 

Should you like a change of scenery — there's a choice of 350 EXPU 
magnificent Timesharing holiday hotels, apartments and villas AND 
in 25 countries throughout the world — you can exchange PEOPL 
your apartment for a holiday in Spain, Florida, Barbados, He TIMES 
Caribbean, Cannes Marina or even a luxury yacht in Antigua; 

How’s that for a holiday planning you can really get excited 
about? j 

MANGARIN 
ApARTMENT 

h0TEL 

YOUR VACATI 

TEL AVIV: Kikar Atarim, Shop No. 222, 
Open: 9 am. — 9 pan.; Saturdays, 6-9 p.m. 

Tel. 03-285082. 285077 

HERZLIA PITUACHi Sharon Square 42 
Open: 9 un. - 1 p jn . 4-9 p .m. 

US.: Sal*. OlHcn larmtioul Ttai« OwnUg Ik, S Fifth Sl. Si imTorA Coro. 0*9*5. 

T#l. {203)35742*1 . ... 


YOU CAN SHOW A PROFIT, ToO 

If you choose not to use your vacation time,' you can rent 
your unit out at the going rate. And if one day you’d like to 
sell, you can pick up a nice profit. 

Timesharing is the newest and most exciting way to get the 
best out of your annual vacation. 

CONTACT THE MANDARIN. THEY HAVE OFFICES IN 
TEL AVIV, JERUSALEM AND HERZLIA. THEY’LL 
EXPLAIN, IN DETAIL, THE TIMESHARING CONCEPT 
AND YOU’LL UNDERSTAND WHY MORE THAN 500,000 
PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD HAVE BOUGHT 
TIMESHARING HOLIDAY HOMES. 
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Tho oir from 350 rrurti, world wide through RCI 


k non Condo m ia I n m » International 


VACATION HOME IN ISRAEL 


JERUSALEM: 22 King George. 

Migdal Ha’lr, Suite 505 
Open: 9 a jn. — 5 p.m. 

Tel. 82-247545 

After office hours: 03-296767, ext 471 
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Deng: Man a national hero despite Ms many mistakes 
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Bani-Sadr opposes 


WASHINGTON lUPIi. - Chinese 
Vice- Premier Deng Xiaoping, cull- 
ing the late Mao Tsc-tung an “ultra- 
leftist” who refused to listen to 
opinions different from his own, 
said the parliament now in session 
will not read Mao out of history 
despite his many mistakes. 

"Wo shall not do to Mao Tse-tung 
what Khrushchev did to Stalin at 
the 20th Soviet Communist Party 
Congress," Deng said in a wide- 
ranging interview with Italian Jour- 
rui list Orlnn.i Fallaei printed 
yesterday in The Washington Post. 

The Chinese leader said that 


while Mao deserves his place in 
history as a national hero, "unfor- 
tunately in the last part ot life he 
committed mistakes, particularly 
the Cultural Revolution mistake. 
And as a resuft many misfortunes 
were brought upon the party, the 
country, the people. In the last part 
of his life Chairman Mao con- 
tradicted himself and the good prin- 
ciples he had formulated." 

Deng accused Mao of committing 
"feudal practices" late in his life, 
Including listening to the "Gang of 
Four." including his wife Chlang 
Ching and trying to name Lin Piao 


NATO war games in Germany 


LONDON I API. — Chieftain tanks 
and armoured troop carriers 
rumbled through the night early 
yesterday towards Southampton in 
what officials call the greatest 
British military invasion of Europe 
since the Normandy landings of 
1M4. 


An elaborate, month-long war 
game called "Crusader 80" was 
getting under way to test contingen- 
cy plans far the reinforcement of 
British forces stationed In West 
Germany facing Warsaw Pact 
troops. 

The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization exercise Involves at 
least 180,000 men from five coun- 
tries — two-thirds of them on land 
and the rest at sea in an Atlantic, 
battle exercise. 

The climax of the maneuvres 
starts on September 17 in a mock 


battle in the North Rhine region of 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony, 
designed to repel an armoured 
blit 2 krelg against the north Ger- 
man plain. The U.S. army's 2nd 
"Hell on Wheels" division, rein- 
forced by the U.S. 82nd Airborne 
Division flying 900 men from Fort 
Bragg, N. Carolina, will represent 
the enemy. The American 
paratroopers will drop from their 
C-141 cargo planes directly on to the 
battle zone. This is said to be the 
first military drop immediately 
after a transatlantic flight. 

About 10,000 ‘British regular 
troops and more than 20,000 men 
and women in the territorial part- 
time, volunteer forces, will move 
across the English Channel in the 
next few days using military 
transport, civilian and airplanes 
and chartered merchant ships, of- 
ficials said. 


ns his successor. . 

He suid that the "Gang of Four 
is still alive and will go on tnal by 
tho end of this year. . 

In Peking, China's parliament 
joined fhc assault on Ronald 
Reagan yesterday, denouncing his 
pro-Taiwan policy as Intolerable 

and Insulting. _ . 

Deputies representing Taiwan 
among more than 3,000 delegates at 
the two-week National 
Congress (parliament) condemned 
Reagan's announcement that ne 
would resume "official" links with 
Taiwan if elected president. 

The repudiation was part of a 
carefully orchestrated and almost 
daily barrage against Reagan 
designed to underscore China s 
bitter resentment at his "two 
Chinas" policy- 

A few days earlier, U.S. Am- 
bassador Leonard Woodcock was 
told by the Foreign Ministry that 
Peking would take "appropriate" 
action if Reagan's anti-Chinese 
statements did not cease. 


The Chinese gave no Indication of 
what they planned; but Woodcock 
told a nows conference It would be 
logical for Peking to break 
diplomatic links If Reagan carried 
out his campaign promise. 

In an economic review delivered 
to the congress. Finance Minister 
Wang Bingqian said that despite ex- 
tensive summer crop damage, both 
agricultural and Industrial quotas 
will be met this year. However, j 
.only modest growth was forecast 1 
for 1981. / ! 

Although China’s economic 
policy has for years been baaed on a 
balanced budget, Wang warned 
that deficit spending would be 
around for several years. A period 
of Increased austerity would be 
applied through the early 1980s to 
try to reduce the deficit, he said. Of- 
ficials added that public spending 
would be slashed, industrial pro- 
jects dropped, some public sector 
wage increases frozen and military 
spending curtailed. 
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TEHERAN (Reuter) — Prime 
Minister Mohammad AH 
finally named his cabinet yesterday 
but many of hfs choices were im- 
mediately disowned by President 
Aboihassaft Bani-Sadr. 

Rajai proposed his little-known 
team, including at least five former 
political prisoners, in a letter to the 
Majlis . (parliament), which will 
vote on the list this week. 


Rightists admit Spanish murders 


BILBAO. Spain (UPI). — Two 
ultra-rightist organizations yester- 
day claimed responsibility for 
assassinating a customs broker and 
a club owner in & renewed surge of 
Basque political violence. 


But one of the organizations said 
it had killed the customs broker by 
mistake, believing him to be active 
in the moderate Basque Nationalist 
Party. 


. The latest killings raised Spain's, 
political death count to 79 this year, 
with 69 of the killings linked to the 
Basques. 

The two victims were Jesus 
Mario Echeveste, 46, the customs 
broker gunned down on Thursday In 
the town of Irun on the French 
border, and Angel Echanlz. 42, who 
was shot to death early on Saturday 
in his club in the port town of On- 
darroa. 


I’m a soft drink manufacturer. 



Ever since my daughter-in-law 
bought me a Soda Stream,about a 
year ago, I've been a soft drink 
manufacturer for the whole family. 
My secret? Jce-coJd, thirst- 
quenching Soda Stream in ten 
delicious syrup flavors. Cola, 
orange, raspberry, ginger ale, 
tonic water, grape, apple, lemon, 
grapefruit, and bitter lemon 


...and they're all 40% more 
concerrtratad than those 
other soft drink syrups! 


1 make the soda with the Soda 
Stream machine, add just a drop of 
Soda Stream syrup, stir lightly, and 
bring it out to the kids. 

And you know what they say? 
"Grandpa -you’re a miracle." And 
of course. I've saved a lot of money 
too. 

That’s the whole secret I make rt - 
the kids drink it. And when the 
grandchildren go home, what 
could be nicer than a quiet evening 
at home with my wife over a 
couple of gin-and-tonics ... and 
Soda (Stream). 


You make it— -you drink it. 
Soda Stream. 


Gas cylinders, each for 100 glasses 
of soda, may be exchanged at arty 
/branch of Supersol or Shejkerti, or 
^authorized Soda Stream 
Stations. - 




and this is my secret 




To find the Soda Stream station Service and Demonstration Center 

nearest you, please contact. in KoJ-Bo Shalom, Tel Ariv. 

SODA STREAM 

24 Givat Sheul Street, Jerusalem 

Tel.;02-520375. 02-537724 
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you make it, you drink it. soda stream. 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.30 Special Educa- 
tion — Our Hour. 9.00 English 0. 9,20 
Geography 0. 10.10 Nature 6. 10.30 
Programme for Kindergarteners. 
11.10 English 7. 11.30 Geography 7. 
12.00 English 8. 12.46 Elementary 
School Science. 13.00 Me Pltoni, 
English 0 (repeat). 16.00 Gold Track 
(part 6). 16.30 The End of Summer 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Little House on. the Prairie — 
Journey In the Spring (part l, in 
colour i 

16.20 Walt Disney films and the use of 
stunts (In Colour) 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Mo rash a 

Big Screen. Little Screen — fat- 
wrekiy cinema magazine 
2t.no Mabai newsreel • 

21.30 Shirt no. 8 — The story pf TaJ 
Rrody 

22.40 Hart to Hart: Downhill to Death 
M.Wl Almost Midnight 

JORDAN TV ( unofficial i ; 

18.40 Cartoons. 19.30 French Hour. 

I?-* 1 31 b,m * Garble. 20.00 

News in French. 20.20 (JTV3) Peyton 


Place. 20.50 News in "Hebrew. 21.00 
News In Arabic. Z1.30 Nearest and 
Dearest 22.10 Rebecca. 23.00 News in 
English. 23.10 Hart to Hart 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


6.11 Musical Clock 
7.07 (stereo): Schubert: Waltscs; 
Borodin: Polovtslan Dances; De 
Falla: 7 Spanish Songs; Hubay; He- 
jre Kati, for violin and orchestra, op. 
32; Fran calx: Piano Concerto 
8.06 (stereo) ; Ravel: Le tombeau de 
Couperin: Beethoven: JSonata no. 8 in 
C Major, op. 30, no. 3; Tchaikovsky: 
The Months of the Year (part 2); 
Brahma: Piano Concerto no. 2 In B 
Flat Major 

10.08 (stereo): Mozart: Quartet In D 
Major for flute and strings, K, 285; 

Schubert: Introduction and 

variations; K.PJE. Bach: Flute 

Concerto in D Minor 

11.00 Education for All 

11.30 Sephardi songs 

12.05 (stereo) : Composer of the Week 

- Igor Stravinsky; Petrouehfca. 
ballet mush: : Caprlcclo for piano and 
orchestra; Epitaph 

WOO (stereo); Light Qaadcal Music 

— Elga_r: March; Flernb: 
Konzertstuek tor harp and orchestra, 
op. 39; Handel: Zadok the Priest; 
Mnxart: Rondo from the Haffner 


Serenade; Gins burg: Trio for boro, 
violin and piano: Bizet: Vocal quintet 
from Carmen; Kern: Smoke gets in 
your eyes 

14.10 Children's programmes 

15.30 World of Science (repeat) 

13 £3 Notes on a. new book 
16.03 (stereo) : Roots. 

16.30 (stereo) : Musical Encounters — 
with members of Kibbutz Givat - 
Brenner 

17.35 Programmes for Ollm 

' 20.05 Everyman's University 

20.35 Reflections on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Yeshayahu 
Lelbowtu 

21.00 (stereo): Danzi: Quintet in D 
Minor, op. 68, no. 3; Beethoven: 3 
movements from Quintet, op. 71; 
Scheiber: Permutations for quintet; . 
Ibert: 3 short pieces; Britten: 
Symphony, op. 1; Milhaud: Chemlnte 
du Roi Ren* 

22.13 Between the Notes — Contem- 
porary music 

23.15 (stereo): Jazz Improvisations 
00.10 (stcrcoc Choral music . 


19.00 Today — people and events in 
the news 

20.10 Sabbath songs 
22.05 With People (repeat) 

23.03 Crime X — Investigating un- 
solved crimes 


Army 


Second Programme 

7.00 Thin Morning -- news magazine 

8.10 All Shades of the Network - mor- 
ning magiOdnc 

12. no Productive Pace - magazine 
12.33 Hebrew songs 

13. no Midday -- news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes - music, chat 

16.10 Health and medicine magazine 
1 7. 10 .Beautiful Land 

i«.(iT Of Men and Figures 

I*.4« Rlhfc Rending - Isaiah 5:10-25 


7.07 “707" — Ale* AnsJd presents 
selections of music and' Items from 
the morning newspapers 

8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 

9.05 Moming sounds 

11.00 Israeli Summer with Ell 
Ylsracll 

12.45 Quarter to One — current af- 
fairs 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art, 
cincmA and theatere reviews; Inter- 
views. anecdotes and music 

16.06 Matinee — with Y&akov Eylon 

17.05 IDF Evening newsreel 

18.05 Erctz Y Israel magazine 

19.05 Needle in a Record Stack 

21.00 Mabat newsreel 

21.33 Hebrew songs 

22-03 Songs from Bertolt Brecht's 

plays (repeat) 

23.03 The classical record shelf 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat with 
Halm Kctmui. 


voice OF PEACE 
Continuous music 24 hours a dny 
News bmndeaaia: Weekdays hour* • 
ly 7.00 Ji.ni.-M.oo p.rn.; 22.00-24.00, 
Simirdny* 9 h.m.-IH.QQ p.m.; 22.00- 
24.00. 



But Bani-Sadr, whose efforts to 
block hardliners during the past 
three weeks of stalemate appeared 
largely unsuccessful, gave warning 
against a government of conflict. 

"The names read in the Majlis 
have not been approved by me. I 
approve of several members of the 
cabinet but not of others," he told 
the aiternoon daily Islamic Revolu- 
tion. He did not mention names. 

The president was particularly 
opposed to the selection of 
newspaper editor Hossein 
Moussavl as foreign minister, 
political sources said. 

Compromise was ' reached over 
the interior ministry but informed 
sources said Rajai's decision to 
leave the defence portfolio vacant 
at present was a sign of the deep rift 
between the two leaders. 
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of office. He fc a member of th*: .... 

damenialiat S ? 

Parlv iIRP) sod edits the p* ; 
dailv IMoate Republic. 1 

He succeeds Sadegh GbotbzadB 
who. with outgoing Oil Minister Ml 
\Kbar Moiti- ar i is best-know* 
casualty of toe former interinl 

“a 27 -ve.ir-old, Asghar Ibrahlmi, 

takes charge of Iran's crucial oil In- 
dustry. ibrahlmi, the youngest 
member of a cabinet with an 
average sg® 37- 13 on® of ® ve j 

proposed ministers who were | 
edutti‘ ed at American universities. 

Rpiai's choice as national 
guidance (information) minister,- 
Abbas Douzdouzani, spent over five 
wars in Jail and was accused of try- 
in s to assassinate the shah in 1907. 

One of two proposed commerce 
ministers, Seyyed AssadoQah La- 
jvardl, helped blow op the Teheran 
office of Israel's airline El Al dur- 
ing the shah's reign, the official 
Pars news agency reported. 
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S iewn age nc y. reported . 

^authorities Were coocern- 
fpt:: tkifc sUtration.in 
ia dirvtvore. chkAee began 
St 1$ becaitw^ bf .Several 
incidents and' when- & 
[awn cm-jtew remains in 


CyVst Hinault ;wiis 


SALl\[CKES, France * IAP>- ■ 

Bernal jataault of Fr&dcfci broke 
away Worn Gian Battista 
Baronc»H of Daly oft the last of 20 
gruellinl • laps . to - wilt -, the 
professioV-road race at the world 
Cycling cifoplonshipi* herey ester- 


Espiri'ii Santo rebel base 
falls to Nev Guinea troops 


Cycling ci^plonsblp* herey ester- 

Hinault; Ve time winner ot the 
Tour/ de Ffcace. and . an ..Idol of 
naf | f na; of {^elixiX fohff, 
wai^ompng fa leadens. .ton; tee 
staraofuhe 2 w ki in metre race. He 


PORT VILA (Reuter),. —1 Papua 
New Guinea troops stormed the 
stronghold of secessiooi&tpebela on 
the South Pacific island pi Espiritu 
Santo yesterday, crushing the last 
major resistance to tfi ejgc v s mment 
of newly independent /Vanuatu. 

A company of 110 wops attacked 
the stronghold In the village of 
Vanafo at 2 a. rep ana met no 
resistance — except a sniper firing 
out of range, said ;hs commander 
on Santo, Li euteftant- Colonel Tony 
NuaL 


Vanuatu Hafne Affairs Minister 
Fred Timakarta said that Jimmy 
Stevens, leader of the three-month 
revolt, and TO other rebels were 
arrested and were now in Jail. They 
included four Frenchmen. 

Timakata said the operation by 
the troops who landed on Santo two 


weeks ago had. practically ended 
the revolt. The government now. 
controls 90 per cent of the island 
and one or two pockets of resistance 
remaining would be mopped up in a 
few days, he saltL - , 

Timakata said all tbe rebels 
would face trial. If the Frenchmen, 
were found guilty of rebel activity, 
they would be deported, he said. 

Prime Minister Walter Linl said. 
Stevens could be exiled or' face a; 
long term in JaiL 
The rebels, backed by French 
planters on Santo, seized control oh 
May 28, and the outgoing colonial 
powers. Britain and France, foiled 
to end the revolt before izr- 
dependence on July .30. 

Lint called for military help froth 
Papua New Guinea after troops 
sent to Santo by Britain and France' 
did not move against the rebels.; 


waa^^atA 
seconds .^Barasi! 


s Iffi-minutes IS 
Lwas second, 1 


142 -year-old man outlives his coffins 


PEKING (AP). — A 142-year-old 
man is alive and well in a remote 
province of east central China, the 
official Xinhua news agency said 
yesterday. 

Wu Yunqing, of Zinghuabian. a 
village 45 kilometres north of 


' WAGES. — The French minimum 
wage win go up 2.1 per cent on 
September l to 2,481 francs ($600) a 
month for a 40-hour week, or 14.29 
francs ($3.45) per hour, the Finance 
Ministry announced in Paris 
yesterday. The Increase cor- 
responda to the latest rise Sn the , 
retaU price index. 


Yanan, told the agency he has 
prepared his own coffin three times 
over the years — the first two rotted 
with age, he said, and he used the 
third to build floorboards for his 
room. 

The secret of longlife, Wu says, is 
moderation, diligence, physical ex- 
ercise and optimism. . 

Wu, according to Xinhua, Is 1.09 
metres tall and weighs 58 
kilograms. He rides a bicycle and 
can carry two pails of water uphill 
to his house! 

. He sleeps sitting uj) for only four - 
.or jfiyq . hq\urs_' a_ .day , and qfiypr . 
covers himself with a qxrilt. 


Black-white confrontation in Zimbabwe 


SALISBURY (UPI). — For three 
tense hours on Saturday, the 
struggle between poor blacks and 
affluent whites in Zimbabwe focus- 
ed on the government hospital in 
the midlands city pf Gwelo. 

Fuming throughout; Health 
Minister Herbert Usbewokunze 
toured the wards, where he found 
blacks occupying mattresses on the 
floor and drinking out of cans 
because administrators feared they 
would steal the cups. 

Without giving details, he also 
used the occasion to complain of 
white “knife- happy doctors who 
think there are too many Africans 
walking the Barth" and who, when 
given permission to operate, per- 
form unauthorized ligations to stop 
black women having more 
children. 


The stormy visit to the hospital . 
was reported by hospital staff and a 
Sunday Mad reporter who was pre- 
sent. 

Usbewokunze, a physician and 
former guerrilla in Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe's army, openly 
ordered hospital administrator 
Gerald Baldray to make immediate 
changes and, the Sunday Mad said, 
twice reduced a senior nurse to 
tears. < 

.He spent two hours in the : . 
"closed" section of the hospital;/ 
which previously treated, only- 
blacks and now takes patients, uft^ 
able to pay — still only blacks. ' V? 

He then whipped through flte, 
"open" section, which treats paj? ; 
ing patients, most of them whites. * 
"One section of the hospital 
the privileged. The other is for tije : 


underprivileged , " ' the minister 
said. ; ' :r . 

B&ldray . replied:.; *‘I admit the 
system is wrong end that it must be 
changed but I must have my in- 
structions and I want to know how 
to do it." So Ushewalanuw.toid him. • 
, He said there canhfbe no empty 
beds in the "open" section while in . 
tbe. other section- patients occupied 
mattresses oh the -.floor. He also 
/Ordered a redistribution of nursing 
[staff era thafbfocka could receive as 
much attention as whites. 


rar'f - -v 


6; . Besides education; health is a fac- 


tor which whites, say will make 


thCm'decide whether to remain in .> :i, 

^Zimbabwe under Mugabe's black, f '- 'z; . 
socialist government. And- many. ' 

say openly they do not want to _ '. 

.'share hospital wards ..with blacks. » -T • 


Eastern Bloc keeps wary watch on Poland 


VIENNA (Reuter). — Poland’s 
workers have written a new 
chapter of communist history 
which will be read closely 
throughout the Soviet bloc but not 
necessarily emulated. Western 
analysts said here» 

The strikers’ breakthrough in 
winning Warsaw’s recognition of 
the concept of independent trades 
unions and the right to strike must . 
send, shivers through the leading 
circles of other East European, 
states, the analysts said. 

But whatever their misgivings 
about the Polish solution, Warsaw's 
communist partners were unlikely 
to ignore the lesson -from Poland: 
about the consequences of losing 
touch with the workers and Ignor- 
ing their grievances. 

The analysts said other bloc 
capitals would probably blame the 
Polish: turmoil, on errors by the 


Warsaw leadership .and reaffirm- ions .would recognize the leading -:.r- 
the correctness of their own. roie of the -Comraunist Party — V; T 
policies. ' -/l / y thus leaving intact the fundamental : v •" : 

The reaction in the Soviet Union pillar of power of communist .^' '-'' 
and East Germany has been to states. , . - 

publicize, comments sharply-;^ Analysts said that East European 
critical of the Polish government' workers were unlikely to clamour -/'-Z • 
made by Gus Hall, the leader of the immediately tor a Polish solution * •' ' , 

pro-Moscow U.S. Communist Pi^r- ,. for themselves, although they faced - ^:-- ’* 
yy- . ■ . _ - . . , '/t /ta varying degrees the low living .. 

In neighbouring Czechoslovakia,. ; standards and shortages that un--- 
where demands for greater trade ■ 4erlay the Polish troubles* 1 =■ - 

union freedom vanished with toe ;/ Most would first want to see how ' 

crushing of the 1968 "Prague V much freedom of action and in-^ 


0 *■ ■ -> • , . “ vvmwmi vl avuuu aau w 

reform imvement, the of-; Dueuce tbe hew polish imlons werciT^^i 
fioa) Communist Party , able to exercise, before assesstogjk . 

bas already told nartv memtp™ to . , , ‘ • 


bas already told party members ' 
listen more care fully.'- to l otfe« 
people's opinions and to reaqt moi 
swiftly to their needs. .- ' v 
The analysts said that offfiMals j 
Prague and other bloc capita 
would be relieved that the Polls 
strikers agreed that their new. d 


developments in more detail that's, , . , 4 * 

some other states, were'expected tc - .//,& _ - 


be among the nK»t tixtor<dtedape~ 
,tators.... . • : • 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SELECTIONS - 

French 

Jtj. 5 (Fourth. Fifth) 15 xnlo. Including 
review of. Hebrew press 
14.30 (Fourth, FUth) 30 min. 
iaos (Fourth) 5 min. 

20.15 (Fourth) 15 min, 

‘22.30 (Fifth) 25 min. 

■24.00 {Fifth I 30 min. 

'Yiddish 6.29. 18.30 (First) 

Hungarian 19.13 (Fifth) 15 min. 
/Saturdays (First) SO min. 

Romanian 6.20 (First), 1943 (Fim. 
Fifth) 


Russian 8.20 (First). 19.15 (First. 
Fifth) 


■JERUSALEM, 4, 7, 9 . ' ~ 

Eden: Jericho Mile;. Edisw; Iurinct' 
ble Boxer;- HaMrab; The Getaway; . 
Kflr: Play It Again- Sam; . 

Teas 6, 9; OrgU: Big- Weds&y • , 
Orion: The Big Red Omrt, els.Tg; . 
Onta: Stay the Way. Ton Art; Bon: •’ 
Manhattan 4.30. 7 jfl. MO; S^mdart ' 
Sarah Bernhardt T» 9; EBRjenel/ 
OnfiBia Is DeUyeroaoe 7, 9.3; Isratf 
Museum: ClnderellaJ^i’.aO;^ 

CtnenuiUteqae: Three tJai-and a ; 
Child T: Judo Saga 9 Jfrp.iST" ;! ^ •; 


l -and a 


^■TRian 0.10 (Flrstl, 18:15 (First, 


Ladlno 0.35 (First j. m.qo (Firat, 
Fifth) 


MoKraM 6.40 (First). 19.43 (First. 
Fifth) 

RuWarian 6,05 (First) 
iCaatllUan Spanish 6.(5 (First) 


Broadcasts la English 

7.00 (Fourth, Fifth ) * 

14.00 (Fourth, Fifth ) • 
lx.00 (Fourth) * • 

20:00 (Fourth) * 

32.00 (Fifth)* 

00.30 (Fifth) * * 

* Fourth programme: 737 kH*. 
Jerusalem area 67 c. central Israel 
102a 

* Fifth programme: Short wave and 
■PM 88.2 MHz. 


TEL AVIV, 4JQ, 7tiC, »4|f •’£ 
Allonby; Litile Miss Bea- 

Ynfauda: The Rose 4„7, Bjor Cten: 

" Black Role 7U5, 9.80; CUbwa One: 
Wrong Number., .4.80. i 

Ctnrma Two: Norma (tah: Dek«f: 
Kramer va. Kromm TJis *J0*-Driv*- 
ln:DayBofThr(Baand LaJ ffWgr7^fl;- 
Escape to Athena ^TSez -Kitten, •' 
midnight; Esther*. JeflctffrNme 4jKf >r 
7.30. 9.50; Gat: tJttle.bnpftiTWs, t.W F ? : 
8.30; Gordon: Gabriel^ ■ 9.90; ■ . 

Hod: Flnaf Countdown : usaOr: Flay. 

Tt Again 3am; : 9faxJiii> mg' Wednes- - 
T ;“; ®- M: SSg-Mtan^ 

rd!°th Game 1 .0* .' ' 

Do«th; Orly: Black 8tShn 4-«K r T, . 

■i^TiTSaS® 2. 

g Woman 3,, 

1.30. 9.30; ftnmat 39 31®™ • 

9.30; Empire StrllSSS 

T.hrt.l: 
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’ Mockaferry trying tyreach the port of Le Havre. 
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)fedge Up 
| Leaders 

ajlitles will be reduced In varying pro- 

ISne is partly the result of greed, 
(per forces. Until the mid-1960's, fish- 
Jp everywhere. The world catch rose 
iF and 1965, spurred by investment In 
[luding floating fish factories and the 
Jwn schools. Western Europe doubled 
m between 1958 and 1968. 
fas breeding stocks became danger- 
fashing. The North Sea herring catch, 
iped from 600,000 tons a year In the 
bn tons fay the late 1960’s. Now it is at 
[ding stocks are critically low. 
pught enormous oil price increases 
i up the Industry's costs. On top of this 
grab for the ocean’s riches. Maritime 
extended sovereignty from the tradi- 
i to 200 miles in hopes of securing big- 
i's dwindling fish stocks and offshore 


Mr. Anderson Insisted that Mr. Lucey, 
who presumably will concentrate on 
. states in the Middle West and on union 
halls everywhere, was his first and 
only choice. But it was generally be- 
lieved that his druthers would have 
been a big-name Eastern Democrat. 

In a subsequent interview with The 
New York Times, Mr. Anderson said 
that, as he did early in his campaign as 
a Republican, he would soon begin tak- 
ing stands that ‘‘may be a little hard to 
swallow.” His platform contained a 
few such items — on a method of se- 
lecting an Attorney General who can 
be independent of the President, for 
example — but generally was an 
elaboration of positions Mr. Anderson 
already had stated. 

Talmadge Does It, 
Gravel Doesn’t 

Herman E. Talmadge has been 
’buked and he’s been scorned. But last 
week he was nominated for a fifth 
term In the United States Senate any- 
way. He beat Lt. Gov. Zell Miller in a 
runoff, and by a comfortable margin. 

Earlier in the campaign, it appeared 
that Mr. Talmadge was a goner. Since 
last facing Georgia’s voters, in 1974, 


the Senate for his handling of cam- 
paign and office funds, treated for ai- 
cbollsm and involved in a nasty di- 
vorce. Against five other Democrats In 
the Aug. 5 primary — his first serious 
opposition since 1956, when he decided 
it. was tipae to move to Was hi ngto n — 
he barely broke 40 percent. 

In the runoff, Mr. Miller was sup- 
ported by many prominent blacks, but 




he was outspent 4 to 1. For all the ques- 
tions about his judgment, Mr. Tal- 
madge apparently made points with 
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Senate Agriculture Committee, he 
could best look after the state’s inter- 
ests and. that. New South or no, Mr. 
Miller waaseverai tads too liberal. 

In Alaska last week, another Demo- 
catic incumbent. Senator Mike 
Gravel, runntagtorhis third term. 


graiidfather, one of Alaska’s first 


by Mr. Gravel In a 1968 primary. 


it Philadelphia 

r ■ 

During Frank L. Rizzo’s eigbtyear 


tty contended that, where the 
ice were concerned, they were sub- 
ts first and citizens second. Last 
Mr. Rizzo’s successor, Mayor 


t that era is over. 

rented with violent disturb- 
after the fatal shooting of a 


ick youth by a white policeman, Mr. 
een rejected the Rizzo tactic of ap- 
overwhelming force in favor of 
fment promising a "fair and ex- 
ditious” investigation. “Police mis- 
iduct will not be tolerated,” Mr. 
een said. “On the other hand, this 
.idem should not be used by citizens 
a pretext to engage in violent acts. I 
calm and assure fairness. ’ ’ 
lm did return, and two days after 
s Mayor’s original statement, he an- 
inced that Officer John Ziegler was 
suspended and charged with 
le in the death: of 17-year-old 

Green. -Some witnesses - said 

: policeman intentionally shot the 
a car theft suspect, after pistol- 
ng him. Police reports said the 
was hitting the youth with the 
:t of his service revolver when the 
n went off accidentally. A deadly 
- — promulgated in April by 

. . Police Commissioner 

irton B. Solomon said criminal 
s would be brought against an 
involved’ in a shooting under 
* circumstances. 

Che disturbances erupted Monday, 

! day after the shooting, and contin- 
1 sporadically for three nights. At 
St 11 police officers and three white 
vs photographers were hurt; about 
persons, mostly youngsters, were 
rested. Mayor Green praised the 
idominately black North Philadel- 
ia community for its restraint and 
amended the police for the “care 
d courage” of their response. 

Visibility 
’ Leaks 

n Washington, the source of a news 
k is often as hard to detect as, say, 
airborne "stealth” bomber. Last 
ek, though, a journalist testified 
a Pentagon official provided him 
i details about the once highly clas- 
ed “Stealth” project earlier this 
four days before Secretary of 
e Harold R. Brown announced 
> existence of the radar-confounding 
ne at a news conference. Several 
rabers of a House subcommittee 
itended the leak was used to justify 
. Brown's announcement, which 
y said; was calculated to buck up 
may Carter, a Commander in Chief 
■*' ie polls at the time. 

F. Scbemmer, editor of 
ces Journal, said he was 
testifying before the 
Services investigations sub- 
nmittee because otherwise he 
dd have been subpoenaed. Still, he 
med the Penatgon's blabbing "to- 
il-responsible.” 

Schemmer said that his publica- 
i first heard about "stealth” in 
1978, but didn’t publish anything, 

* Pentagon's request. Then, after 
stories about the project had 
id elsewhere, he was given a 
briefing in mid-August and 
to write about what he’d 
■ned. Secretary Brown subse- 
went public, describing the 
1” technology as a significant 
Etkthrough that “alters the military 
mce.” 

i a statement, William J. Perry, an 
ler Secretary of Defense, acknowl- 
ed that he had been Mr. Schem- 
as briefer. But be said he provided 
information only after other leaks 
led Mr. Brown to decide to make 


Michael Wright, Don Wycliff 
and Caroline Sand Herron 


Hands on deck 

Number of fishermen 

On thousands) 



oil. As a result, fisher- HUM 

men from France, UmhP 

Germany and Britain, 
in particular, were 
shut out of fishing 
grounds near the 
coasts of Canada, Ice- 
land and Norway. 

Meanwhile, develop- ^undHRR] 

tag countries took ad- ^^222 

vantage of their own west Germany ggf | 

200-imie limits to build Netherlands BB I 

up fishing, flooding ® I 

Europe with canned source.- e.e.c bei -Gium 1.3 ■! 
and frozen fish. 1 - 

Bucking the tide, 

French fishermen are demanding higher Government subsi 
dies to cover fuel-cost increases, although they curSiS 
pay only half the price motorists are charged tor iEJuSe 
and diesel fuel at the pump. They are also demandtaTthat 
trawler owners be prevented from going through with a plan 
to shave operating costs by reducing the size of their crews 
Unrest has spread to Germany’s Baltic fishermen arid 
to northern British ports. At Kyle-of-Lochalsh, Scottish fish- 
ermen last week prevented a French boat from unloading 
imported fish, forcing lt to sail on toward Germany. 

The O.E.C.D. estimates that Europe’s fishing fleets al- 
ready receive government aid and subsidies equivalent to 
about 20 percent of the value of their catch. The Govern- 
ments of France, Britain and German say that, as a matter 


of principle, they will not dole out more. French Prime 
Minister Raymond Barre. in particular, has founded his 
whole economic policy on the belief that French Industry 
must leans to live with high-priced energy, increased 
competition from developing countries and all the other un- 
pleasant realities of world trade today. 

But there are political realities for these Governments 
to reckon with. too. While in no European country do fisher- 
men even approach one percent of the total labor force, in 
each country they have a cabinet minister of their own to 
protect their interests. Much of their Influence can be traced 
to tiie fact that European fishermen live In small, identifia- 
ble communities, often in areas of already high unemploy- 
ment or general political sensitivity. 

The northern French fishing communities usually sup- 
port the Government, but also contain some marginal seats. 
In West Germany, awaiting elections in October, Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt's political stronghold is the coast. Most 
British fishing ports also lie In the north where unemploy- 
ment is high. ^ * 

Caught between these political pressures and their con- 
viction that fishing must learn to stand on Its own feet, Euro- 
pean governments are Increasingly looking toward the 
adoption of a common fishing policy this year to help them 
find a way out, although lt is hard to see how. 

The Common Market countries have already agreed to 
pool sovereignty over 
coastal waters to create a 

■ Europeans-only “fishing 

lake,” embracing much of 
the North Sea and the conti- 

Pereent of labor fore© 

foreigners who don’t offer 
reciprocal rights in their 
own waters. In theory, the 

I Nine are to agree next on 

bow much fish they can 
| OOQ safely catch without ex- 

l ha usting breeding stocks 

and how to divide this 
among themselves. Each 
country will then be able to 
adjust its industry’s size ac- 

32 cording to Its alloted catch. 

0.07 Easier said than done. 

Of course, and for at least 
oa two reasons. First the avail- 

— able catch will be too small 

to support Europe’s bloated 
D '., Anr fishing fleet at economical 

the 5° !? jrcem 100 small.” warns Austin Lalng of 

Flsheries Association - so more thinSng of 
ing ?hSd Naturall y- too, toe Nine are hav- 

toe catch. tlme agreeln £ 011 wh at constitute fair shares of 

eries miiJ?^wM rench . Government insists a common flsh- 

SftKt IK* * e f'*'* * its I*™- To obsw- 

extra ,av <>« tor its 

versy in Europe for som“t£e 5 coSe .°* 
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Black Star/ Michael Hayman 


Politics Put 
The Frosting 
On Carter’s 
Plain Cake 


By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

WASHINGTON — On a sweltering Sunday afternoon in 
July, in a Civil War-era mansion on a lush island off the 
coast of Georgia, President Carter met with Vice President 
Mondale and senior White House advisers to discuss the 
vague outline of his new economic plan. Last Thursday Mr. 
Carter appeared before television cameras to announce a 
broad economic “revitalization" program, the final details 
of which were not hammered out until 3 a.m. the day the 
President offered it. 

In the seven intervening weeks, the Administration un- 
dertook an extraordinary round of consultation and internal 
debate that Presidential aides knew was as important for 
Mr. Carter’s political future as for the nation’s economy. 
The process that produced the package provides a remark- 
able demonstration of how the President is mixing political 
and economic considerations in an election year. 

By all accounts, the decision-making process was 
messy, since only a handful of top aides, almost all of them 
at the White House, made the key choices. The result was 
that some Cabinet secretaries — such as Commerce Secre- 
tary Philip M. Klutznick and Labor Secretary Ray Marshall 
— were quietly smoldering last week. 

The genesis of the new package occurred in November, 
when some economic analysts in the Administration, 


alarmed by the decline in productivity in . 

7’ 01 proposin fi busines^em^TcSS 

of about $8 billion some time in 1980. Task forced t£S 
Labor, Treasury and Commerce Departments turned to 
idea that tax cuts were needed to stimulate production in! 
creasing the supply of goods being a way of easing pressures 
for price increases. 

Not until this summer, however, when the recession had 
turned out to be deeper than anticipated by White House 
planners, did the concept of a business-oriented tax cut take 
hold. In June, the Economic Policy Group, led by Treasury 
Secretary G. William Miller, settled on a package of $20 bil- 

• Itod to $30 billion of mostly business tax cuts, while Insisting 

- that no. tax-Gut’ package* should be enacted until after Elec- 

.-..■JSW ,Tbe . Economic Policy Group became the focal 

point of decision-making on the economic program, submit- 
ting its conclusions to the President for final approval. 

° f 016 were Mr. Mondale; 
Stuart E. Eizenstat, the domestic affairs adviser; James T. 
.McIntyre Jr. the budget director; and Charles E. Schultze, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers 
ort "“king group quickly found that worldly consider- 

atiOM had away of intruding on their deliberations. The au- 
tomobile Industry was failing, for example, and so the Whire 

atask toreeto examine the in- 
dustrywide effect of Government tax and regulatory poli- 
cies. This examination coincided with the call bv orearSed 

tSSSSESA 

retadustriaUzati<m -" * la > •“ 

In consultation with White House officials. Lane Kirk- 
land. president of the A. F. L. - C. I. O., urged the adqmm 
of some sort of labor-management panel to aid depressed 
areas using Government loans and grants and, perhaps 
union-based pension funds. The model Mr. Kirkland had In 
mind was the practice of government industrial plannine in 
Japan and West Germany. He reportedly found a sympa- 
thetic audience in Mr. Eizenstat, Mr. Mon dale, Jack H. Wat- 
son Jr., the White House chief of staff, and especially Arnold 
H. Packer, an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

But Mr. Kirkland’s proposal was anathema to Mr. 
Schultze, Mr. McIntyre, and to a lesser extent, Mr. Miller, 
all of whom were antagonistic to the notion of Government 
doing any economic planning — particularly picking so- 
called “winning” industries, an idea that was being ad- 
vanced by some in the Commerce Department. 

Keeping an Eye on November 

Eventually, almost all senior members of tbe Adminis- 
tration opposed tbe concept of a strong authority to under- 
take Government planning, but the issue was resolved by a 
decision to create an Economic Revitalization Board to 
make recommendations on what kinds of planning powers 
should be given to a new industrial development authority, 
tbe potential vehicle for such planning. 

While the debate over planning was taking place, some 
of the more liberal members of the Administration began 
stressing the need for assistance programs for individuals 
at a time when the bulk of the President’s tax package was 
shaping up as aiding businesses. Mr. McIntyre, by several 
accounts, fought hard against making the package a size- 
able one, but he had to give way when Mr. Carter found him- 
self locked into a debate over the party platform at the 
Democratic convention earlier this month. 

Some officials, such as Mr. Schultze, expressed skepti- 
cism, out of concern that the Administration's approach was 
too much oriented toward the Northeast and Middle West 
and that tbe Government would be spending too much in a 
futile effort to shore up businesses that were bound to fail in 
any case. Mr. Eizenstat argued that political necessity dic- 
tated the need to aid these areas, the heart of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s base of votes. House Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr., meanwhile, joined with other Congressional 
Democrats to persuade Mr. Carter in the last few days to ex- 
tend unemployment benefits to jobless persons — a proposal 
resisted strongly, but unsuccessfully, by Mr. McIntyre. 

The conclusion drawn by many participants in the 
"revitalization” planning exercise was that President Car- 
ter had managed to put together a package that satisfied 
many of the demands of both his economic and political ad- 
visers — a rare occurrence. Most White House officials 
agree that one reason Mr. Carter's new program won so 
much praise last week was that the concept of the industrial 
advisory board, the key planning entity, was so amorphous. 

Should Mr. Carter win re-election and should he begin 
defining the powers of this board to gram aid to specific in- 
dustries and plan for industrial growth in specific regions, 
the ideological debates about Government's role are certain 

- to surface again. Just how much industrial planning the 
Government must do could therefore become a central de- 
bate, not simply within the Administration, but in Congress 
and among economists and political expens in the ISSQ's. 
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Kenyan Find Offers 
Hew Idea on Roots 
Of Civilization 


Expecting to find bones, Dr. Charles 
M. Nelson, an -anthropologist at the 
University of Massachusetts, went to 
the highlands of Kenya and found, 
well, bones; beef bones. Notably, how- 
ever, these tones are 15,000 years old. 
More important, they may belong to 
domesticated cattle used to supple- 
ment the diet of a hunting and gather- 
ing society. If true, it is news indeed, 
particularly since the oldest domesti- 
cated cattle, a hallmark of civiliza- 
tion, were known to exist a mere 8,000 
years ago and in the Middle East. 

Announcing his finding last week, 
Dr. Nelson said that together with dis- 
coveries of 18,000-year-old domesti- 
cated grain crops in Africa, it suggests 
that the rise of civilization was a large- 
scale geographical process, “not one 
of diffusion from the Fertile Crescent 
[today Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan 
and Israel] to India, Central Asia, Eu- 
rope and North Africa.” 

Dr. Nelson believes that agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry and the tech- 
nology that accompanied elements es- 
sentia] to civilization appeared in sev- 
eral, widely dispersed locations. These 
spread arid overlapped — through 
trade, for example. “Where enough 
developments overlapped/* he con- 
cluded, “civilization arose; the Middle 
East, perhaps, being among the first/’ 
Dr. Nelson says he was convinced 
the cattle were domesticated by what 
: he saw as evidence that wild cattle 


{ never existed in the region: bones and 


■ teeth, tor example, found in a nar- 
* rowly defined area, and studies Show- 
ing that the tsetse fly, principal cause 
of cattle deaths in Africa, would have 
wiped out wild cattle. “Domesticated 

■ animals," he argued, “would be 
penned up in the fly-free highlands and 

. could survive without trouble." 

Other anthropologists, saying for- 
mal analysis must await the publican 
tion of Dr. Nelson's most recent work, 
_ remain skeptical. Several suggested, 
\ for example, that wild cattle zfiay have 
l migrated to the highlands, evading the 
1 deadly tsetse fly and discovering the 
grasses and water needed to survive. 


Fingers Crossed for 
The Law of the Sea 


Since 1974, the United Nations Law 
of the Sea conference has deliberated 
off and on, seeking a treaty for the age 
of technology to replace maritime con- 
, ven Cions that date from the sailing- 
ship era. Last week, the conference's 
ninth session concluded in Geneva, 
having made enough progress that El- 
liot L. Richardson, the chief United 
States negotiator, said it was “all but 
certain" that a text would be ready for 
signing at the next session in March. 
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Elliot L. Richardson 


The heart of the emerging treaty is a 
1 compromise that splits the profits 
; from mining the mineral deposits of 
the sea bed between the private com- 
panies that to the mining and the 
’ world community, Chiefly to the bene- 
’ fit of the have-not nations. Licenses 
are to be issued by an International au- 
thority which will also, with subven- 

• tions from private industry, mine the 
1 sea bed on its own account. The prinei- 
■ pal achievement of this session and the 

key to the probable success of the next, 
- delegates said, is an agreement giving 
the United States and other technologi- 
cally advanced nations a veto over im- 

* portant actions of the authority. 

s Other provisions of the emerging 
. treaty will give maritime countries ex- 
v elusive mineral, oil and 'fishing rights 
out to 200 miles; establish rights of 
free passage in the world's straits: 
. and oblige all signatories to clamp 
; down cm sea pollution from their ves- 
sets and their shores. 


A Power Project 
That’s All Downhill 


The Dead Sea is the world’s lowest 
lying lake— a fact that has so far been 
of little use except to The Guinness 
Book of World Records. Last week, the 
Government of Israel approved a plan 
to exploit the Dead Sea's low altitude 


by building a hydroelectric power 
plant that would supply 600 megawatts 
at peak capacity — 23 percent of Is- 
rael's current consumption. 

Technologically the project is ambi- 
tious. Water from the Mediterranean 
Sea would travel through a 70-mile 
canal to plunge nearly 1,300 feet 
through four turbines located near 
Masada on the lake's western shore, 
then be discharged into die lake. Even- 
tually the lake would rise, but Israeli 
engineers calculate it would take 20 
years to rise about 30 feet. After that, 
they say, only as much water would be 
allowed through the system as the Jake 
loses by evaporation. 

Prof. Yuval Neeman, the project's 
principal architect, also envisions a 
1, 500-megawatt payoff from using the 
lake as a “solar pend." Because Dead 
Sea water is about 25 percent dissolved 
solids, it is much heavier than Medi- 
terranean water, which would tend to 
float on it rather than mixing. And be- 
cause sun-heated water gets hottest 
about five feet deep, the Dead Sea 
water could approach the boiling point 
at that depth, allowing engineers to 
harness the heat as power. 

Politically the plan Is more than am- 
bitious. So far it is a unilateral project, 
envisioned without consultation with 
Israel's neighbors. The preferred 
canal route would cut through the 
Gaza Strip, now controlled by Israel 
but claimed by Egypt. And the water 
would rise 30 feet cm Jordan’s side of 
the lake as well as Israel’s, drowning 
Jordanian territory and possibly en- 
dangering Jordanian fertilizer plants 
near the lake. 


Canadian Readers 
Have Less Choice 


The concentration of newspaper 
ownership and the dwindling number 
of two-newspaper towns is an issue in 
Canada no less than in the United 
States. Last week, voices were raised 
in complaint as two of Canada’s princi- 
pal cities became one-paper towns (at 

least in English ) pq th e Sam e to y ■ 

In what suspicious observers con- 
strued as a tit-for-tat arrangement, 
Canada’s two largest newspaper 
chains each folded one daily, leaving 
the field to its rival. The South am 
chain dosed The Winnipeg Tribune, 
_and the 600,000 inhabitants of Manito- 
ba's capital how must read theThom- 
son chain’s Free Press or nothing. 
Thomson for its part dosed Its Ottawa 
Journal, leaving Southam’s Citizen the 
only English-language daily in Cana- 
da's capital and its 700,000-population 
metropolitan area. Southam also ac- 
quired a local monopoly in Vancouver 
when Thomson sold Southam its half 
interest In Pacific Press, which owns 
both Vancouver dailies. The Province 
and The Sun. 

The chains denied any collusion, but 
Canadian journalists said the consoli- 
dation made “one of the blackest days 
in Canadian journalism/' while the 
Government was looking for possible 
violations of the nation's antitrust 
laws — which, however, have been un- 
able to stop the concentration that has 
given Thomson and Southam, between 
them, about half of Canada’s 117 dai- 
lies. But the Thomson chain’s action in 
particular was expected, since The Ot- 
tawa Journal had been losing money 
copiously. Thomson is known for tigh t 
management, with one exception — its 
ownership of the prestigious but finan- 
cially embarrassed Times of i/vnfWvn 
which resumed publication last week 
after a brief strike by the journalists' 
union. 


Aiming for Big Oil, 
Hitting Consumers 


The Robin Hood plan of states such 
as New York and Michigan to tafce 
from oil companies to fill depleted gov- 
ernment coffers resembles more and 
more a way for unwary politicians to 
shoot themselves with their own ar- 
rows. In July, a Federal judge ruled 
that Connecticut cannot prevent the oil 
companies from passing on to custom- 
ers the cost of that state's 2 percent 
levy on their gross receipts — at least 
on products such as home heating oil, 
whose prices are not Government con- 
trolled. Worse still, for the Democratic 
legislators who sponsored the tax, the 
Department of Energy last week gave 
Texaco Inc. permission to add the cost 
to the controlled price of gasoline. 

In Connecticut, repeal of the tax 
would leave a $60 million hole in a pre- 
cariously balanced state budget. If the 
tax is not repealed, however, it could 
add as much as 8 tones a gallon to 
heating oil costs, becoming in effect a 
substantial new sales tax for consum- 
ers. Already, oil companies appear to 
have raised by about 2 cents the prices 
charged fuel dealers, some of whom 
have passed on the increase to their 
customers. With the Department of 
Energy decision, Service station own- 
ers may soon be in the same position. 

The pattern threatens to repeat it- 
self. In New York, for example, a tax 
similar to Connecticut's Is part of a 
legislative package of subsidies for 
mass transit, designed to keep future 
increases in subway and bus fates to 
10 cento. It will "self-destruct” tf over- 
turned in court, which would require 
either a new bail-out plan for mass 
transit or higher fares. Neither option 
is likely to endear politicians to voters. 
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Development Is Eatiig Up 
The World’s Rain Forests 
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developing nation 
But the effort to 
ished northeast into 
many difficulties, 
tied off at only 50 


By WARREN HOGE 


RIO DE JANEIRO — A glance at the weary pas- 
sengers aboard the plane carrying the entourage of 
Pope John Paul n to the last stop of his recent 12-day 
marathon across Brazil said that nothing could rouse 
them. A glance' minutes later, as the aircraft' 
wheeled over the river capital of Manaus, Said that 
they hadn’t reckoned with the Amazon. At the sight 
of the enormous watery expanse, the suddenly 
stirred travelers became yet another expedition awe- 
struck at its first encounter with the Amazon. 

Even statistics as wondrous as those that apply to 
the Amazon basin only begin to capture the size and 
complexity of the region. It contains 20 percent of all 
known plant and animal species, it drains one fifth of 
the world’s fresh water and It harbors carbon equal 
to more than one quarter of that in the world's atmos- 
phere. The world’s largest rain forest, it would be the. 


world’s ninth largest coutry were it a nation unto it- 
self. 

“Without doubt the Amzon is biologically speak- 
ing the richest area on erth,” says Norman Myers, 
author of a report on rai forests just published fay 
the National Academy of -deuces in Washington. No 
wonder that, with two tirds of the Southeast Asian 
rain' forests Imd half of th African ones gtme, scien- 
tists want to draw the lie at the Amazon. Besides, 
being the biggest, the Amzon, with two thirds of its 
original jungle intact, is £e least savaged by m an. 

The costs of continued deforestation range from 
depriving science of an uequaled research labora- 
tory to threatening the exstence of populations thou- 
sands of miles distant. Che disaster scenario envi- 
sions a two-degree rise it the world’s temperature 
within 70 years because -f carbon released into the 
atmosphere by forest detraction, melting polar ice 
masses and raising sea le-els as much as 23 feet, put- 
ting many coastal cities pmnanently under water. 
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wood stocks valued all trillitm and minerato at 
billion. Government cfidals say they intend to limit* 
jungle clearing to 40000 of tto-2^1,000 square id-} 
ksneters still under frest cover.:; / . V:'- 
Another Govenumt vtotureissaVing fragments 
of jungle selected foiheir biologi^l diversity to per- 
mit continued ecosyem studies, ‘'Additionai parks 
and reserves in the opics will be establislujd in the 
1960’s," said Mr. Lotjoy, 4 ‘pr neVer.’ r : . 




Competitors Know Many Things, buttle Bell System Knows Che Big Thing 




A.T.&T. Takes Up Arms 




By ERNEST HOL5ENDOLPH 


WASHINGTON — The company that hopes we 
“have a nice day" and Invites us to "reach out and 
touch someone" is sounding the attack in the com- 
munications field. The Bell System, often referred to 
by its corporate family name, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, ' and familiarly 
called Ma Bell, is taking on the little guys. 

From the security of Federal regulatory protection 
for its telephone monopoly, the Bell System has 
watched small corporations edge into the business of 
m a kin g telephones and other communications de- 
vices. Now these mighty midgets are offering long 
distance telephone service over their own microwave 
networks and staking out the field of high-speed data 
transmissions. 

Bell now wants to compete with these companies in 
their own fields. The Federal Government, with an 
eye to American expertise dominating international 
telecommunications, wants to encourage such 
competition. But there is a problem: bow to to this 
without unleashing the might of American Telephone 
and Telegraph an able but smaller or less well-posi- 
tioned competitors before the natural forces of 
competition can take bold. 

The Justice Department, fa a suit to be heard this 
fall, suggests dismemberment — making Bell Labo- 
ratories, the company's research arm, into an inde- 
pendent business and Western Electric, the tele- 
phone manufacturing division. Into an electronics 
equipment manufactured seHlng to everybody, 
A.T.&T. and its competitors alike. Not surprisingly, 
many of those competitors agree with this plan. 

Congress, however, is leaning in the direction Bell, 
Itself, recently announced: dividing the company 
Into a traditional, regulated telephone company with 
local monopolies, and a subsidiary that would vie 
with large and small challengers alfite in the unregu- 
lated communications marketplace. 

James E. Olson, vice chairman of A.T.&T., says 
the company Is ready to to this even though suhstai*- 
tial deregulation questions remain. The company, be 
notes, would prefer to wail COT Congress to dot the i’s 
and cross the t’s on new legislation. But Mr. Olson 
said, "We really can't Walt ftpy longer. We can sense 
the direction of deregulation, and there is a great big 
market out there^ waiting torus/' 

That market and the regulations that have circum- 
scribed the expansion and diversification of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph are the principal rea- 



or to store, proce, sort aiid.xetrieve data. Other 
companies here ai abroad are xxiairufacturing styl- 
ish and eJectrocaU? sophisticated telephones, 
switchboards another devices not available from 
Bell to Its customs. 

Even companl with familiar names, some cot 
generally linked communications, are ente ring the 
lists: I.B.M. andJmsat, together with the Aetna In- 
surance Compar are preparing to offer a compre- 
hensive sateWtservice that will link businesses, 
allow conferencvby-television, shoot data back and 
forth and aUowoice communications cm a scale 
never before se. The Postal Service plans to send 
mail and data e^ronically. And Xerox Corporation 
is planning a comuaications network. 

So, what’s a 1 Bell to do? Mr. Olson says the com- 
'pany will be puing further ami harder into foreign 
markets and en now is hiring needed experts away 
from other coorations. "The word," said a ’senior:- 
executive at 2A Corporation, “is out.” A-TAT.- 
also is lookinjo nations such, ai Korea and Saudi 
Arabia as masts for its a d va nced com munica tibiis . ; 
systems. It Rearing up to compete with Japan, 
Sweden and serai other countries for international - : 
teleoommunitibns business. 

In its domtic operations, toe company has criti-. 

dzed delays i authorizing new techiMlogy /such as - - 
cellular radi'amethod ofprovidingd^rai^aburJ- 
dant mtdrfleelepWHi® service..’ *' We have tlie only 
game in iwd ceUuRunradlq/’ Mr. Olson saidT* 
the Govierimot ^ iiay -ead iip waiting ro tongthe 
Japanese o^rtaJm Us/’ In response to ^ch criti- 
cism, Fed^l- comm»nicati<»» : Co mm i ss io n ofli- 
cialssardUtT^thaC faeyexpectffilluiarT^o 

-brfore ^ end pt lhe 

-year..- ' - ' *” 
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A Western Electric Installer works on digital toll 

switches in Chicago. 


sons for non-Bell, growth in communications. The de- 
mand for more varied and sophisticated service has 
outstripped even A.T.&T/S capacity to meet lt, 
which is saying quite a lot considering that the com- 
pany has an unmatched telephone network, one of 
the world’s largest electronic equipment manufac- 
turing divisions and a research unit whose scientists 
win Nobel Prizes. 

At the same time, a consent decree issued in 1956 
has proscribed company involvemenr In data pro- 
cessing except for computer applications “inciden- 
tal" to its task of providing telephone service. It has' 
been largely left to others to design and create some 
of the most progressive communications systems. - 

GTE Telenet, for example, developed a computer- 
directed network that can link- assorted corporate 
computers to transfer vast amounts of information 
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•J. 1 ;** - By ANN CRITTENDEN - - 

^■rV'r - ... Roswell, n.M. 

JBpHE. • Beechcraft • • "Queenair 
■ ■ r skimmed over the desolate bad- 
■ : Uiids and dried salt lakes of 
soufiSeastem New Mexico. About one 
fcoqr^out of Albuquerque the plane 
lifted. over a ridge of sun-charred hills 
iW:. suddenly sank into the green 
-Hondo Valley, : a ribhpn of irrigated 
«^te;surrounded by mile upon mile of 
ifeserit. 

t" ^tthe edge of a small private landing 
■Strip a Chauffeur stood beside a Lincoln 
: Continental, waiting to whisk a visitor 
;to^thd;maJn house of the 150,000-acre 
.tirde Diamond cattle ranch. And back 
j-jpf the ranch, a sprawling. New Or- 
■ : ieans~style brick mansion, the lord of 
:this flefdom was already pacing impa- 
tiently on the veranda. Time is impor- 
v-tant to the chairman of the nation's 
: 12th-largest company , especially when 
be afeb happens to be the largest indi- 
vidual landowner in the United States 
anyone of .the most colorful private 
businessmen in the world. 

: Oyer the years, Robert O. Anderson, 
;tbe OS-year-old head of the Atlantic 
Richfield Company, haw quietly used 
the trults of entrepreneurial success in 


cattleman. John Chisom. It's outside of 
Roswell,, where the family members — 
two sons and five daugh-ters — still oc- 
casionally organize a game of polo. 
There is another home in Roswell, a 
bouse, (n Aspen, a retreat in Durango, 
Mexico, and seemingly perpetual 
travel, 

Mr. Anderson estimates that he flies 
an average of 500 to 600 miles a day. In 
August, a not untypical month, he led a 
mounted parade down the streets of an 
old New Mexico town, restored largely 
at his expense, left for Italy for a vaca- 
tion with his wife, flew to Scotland for 
some grouse shooting, and returned for 
an Arco board meeting back in Los An- 
geles. 

Among the things Mr. Anderson most 
enjoys is a good discussion of what can 
only be called the cosmic Issues. He is 
currently writing his first book, a his- 
tory of the oil industry, but his chief in- 
tellectual concern is the fate of all of 
the world's non renewable resources. 
He said he is “very much an optimist 
by nature, but It takes more and more 
recharging as each year goes by." 

Among his major worries are cli- 
matic change. “We are in for a global 
warming trend," be said, “which will 
be made worse by the shift to coal. It 
could have a terrible impact on the 
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Robert Anderson: He also collects artifacts. 
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the oil business to acquire more than a 
.million acresof ranch land in the West- 
era United States and another, million 
' ..acres in Brazil, with David Rockefeller ■ 
'and a Brazilian partner. While the' 
Brazilian acreage was sold last year, 
-his 20,000 to 30,000 head of cattle and . 
• 10,000 to 12.000 sheep in the United 
. States make him a major supplier of 
^beef, wpol and lamb. 

„• Along the. .way, at bne time or an- 
Vother. he has bought and sold a grain 
*. trading operation in Arizona; rpuch of 
-downtown Aspen, Colo., including the 
old Jerome Hotel; uranium, sulfur, and 
-Jjsilver mining operations; a tire com- 
: : pany; a bowling alley, and a chain of 
.'^steakbouses in New Mexico, sold 
. .earlierLhis year. 

He lost vast holdings of farmland in 
Jt Tran with tberece at revolution, but still 
' ■in his private portfolio, among other 
•/ things. Is the Hyer Boot Company of El 
;.j-Paso, Tex., the oldest maker of boots in 
.the United States, and a string of. eight 
“ banks in New Mexico, purchase^ last 
'^December. 

“I'd call What he has an empire/and 
^he owns tt all himself," said his chauf- 
feur,: Henry ; 'C. Wagoner, driving 


American grain belt.” On soli erosion, 
he added that “about 60 percent of the 
world’s topsoil is already eroded 
away.” Beyond that, he expressed con- 
cern over ground water depletion. 
“Water tables are dropping, indicating 
we’re exhausting them, just as we did 
the oil fields,” he said. “In 10 to 15 
years we’ll run into serious problems. ” 

For more than 25 years Mr. Anderson 
has financed the exploration of global 
topics, most publicly through his sup- 
port for the Aspen Institute for Human- 
istic Studies, and privately, with quiet 
personal backing of several research 
organizations. 

These include the Worldwatch Insti- 
tute-in Washington, which monitors 
global environmental trends with the 
help of a $100,000 start-up grant from 
the oilman; the International Institute 
for Environment and Development in 
London, which sponsors original re- 
search on environmental and food 
Issues, and the International Federa- 
tion for Institutes of Advanced Studies 
in Stockholm. At the oil company, he 
was Instrumental in organizing the At- 
lantic Richfield Foundation, of which 
he remains chairman. 


illfore impressive than bis wealth 
•S/s how he has used it to fashion 
the life of a Jeffersonian aristocrat. 


ti?0, 
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. through' this small New Mexico town, 
past the oilman’s historic home, polo. 
: ;fieW;^na a; local museum filled with 

■ one of the country’s best Indian art col- 
'''.lectibitt;\chdsen and donated by Mr. 

Anderson. :“He enjoys his life, Mr. 
Wagbijer added. 

... Th&iand and the oil and the enter- 
prices, have .'..provided Bob Anderscm 
• 'witha. multi-million-dollar fortune, 

pli^ ap annual income that puts mm 
jnto.a rariTied league that none bnt a 
bandfall'>of Americans reach, me 
.'"exact amount of that income is un- 
■ knpwn.' fop his businesses are private, 
^^t Jasi year. his compensation from 
v Arpo pione came to more than $1 .2 m 
^li<»L inciudmg salary, bonus and mcen- 

/Eves more impressive than tne - 
^ tentoihis wealth is the way he has usea 

, - it to fashi^n the life of a Jeffersonian 
: '»ristociat ; ; ih' ihe center of world of 

■ ldeas;fiSl‘of family, houses and noises, 

. - ahd^froin the comers of the earth. 

'; : ;.WKentlfey are at home, Mr ' 
^.sai.and his wife Barbara, who have 
i Deeh married 41 years, spend mow w 
" the Circle Diamond ranch 

' ^h^-in the Rio Hondo Valley, near 
- th^Stables of thoroughbreds. Ara- 
quanerhorses. They “'7 
^T^^|traDcfa r now called South Spr & * 
"si ^«te$.brigihally built by the pioneer 


Mr. Anderson’s most recent excur- 
sion into the intellectual realm was a 
commitment last month,' with a Chi- 
cago foundation, to giye ailing Harp- 
er’s magazine a new life. The John D. 
and Catherine Mac Arthur Foundation 
and the Arco Foundation agreed to 
each put $1-5 million into the political 
and literary monthly over the next 
three years, a pledge that saved Harp- 
er's this summer. 

Although he is reticent about discuss- 
ing details of the arrangement, and in- 
sists that the prestigious magazine will 
remain totally independent of the oil 
company, it is clear that Mr. Anderson 
plans to take an active interest in the 
future of Harper's. He said that an in- 
dependent nonprofit organization with 
its own board would be created to run 
the magazine. "WeTl go after, an all- 
star cast as a first step,” he com-' 
merited on the selection of the board. 
But, he added, “Unless Harper's can be 
restored to the role it once had, maybe 
it should go out of business. ” 

. Mr. Anderson’s other venture into- 
publishing, The London Observer, one 
of Britain’s most distinguished Sunday 
newspapers, has just narrowly avoided 
such, a fate. The Arco Foundation res- 
cued TTie Observer from bankruptcy in 
1977 and since then has spent more than 
S10 million keeping the 185-year-old 
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operation afloat. It all almost came to 
naught earlier this year, when a bitter 
labor dispute threatened to shut down 
the paper, until a settlement was fi- 
nally reached two weeks ago. 

As serious as his intellectual pursuits 
may be. Mr. Anderson Is still first and 
foremost a businessman, and as hard- 
nosed an oilman as any in the country. 
The son of a prominent Chicago bank- 
er, he began his career in the late 1930’s , 
with, a friend recalls, a wide-brimmed 
hat and $50,000 that enabled him to buy 
a small oil company In New Mexico. By 
1965, after a series of skillful mergers, 
his operations had been acquired by At- 
lantic Richfield and he emerged as 
chairman of the parent corporation. 

Arco has widely diversified natural 
resource holdings — its 1977 acquisition 
of the Anaconda Company made Arco a 
major factor in mining — from coal to 
uranium to molybdenum to copper, to 
say nothing of its 21 percent share of 
Alaska's Prudhoe Bay field, the com- 
pany’s most Important oil reserve. 

While Mr. Anderson was at the helm, 
Arco has grown dramatically. Sales 
rose from $1 billion in 1966 to $3.6 billion 
in 1971, $8.9 billion in 1976 and, with the 
help of the latest explosion of oil prices, 
to $16.7 billion in 1979. Profits in those 
years showed an. equally dramatic 
jump, from $113 million in 1967 to $199 
million in 1971, $575 million in 1976 and 
$1.2 billion last year. 

Like other oilmen, the head of Arco is 
politically on the right; he accepts the 
label of a Burkeian conservative. He is 
a major contributor to the Republican 
Party and is actively supporting the 
Reagan-Bush ticket. (He believes that 
Mr. Reagan will run an Eisenhower- 
styie, strong Cabinet form of govern- 
ment and “won't do what Nixon and 
Carter did — surround themselves with 
a comfortable team of cronies”). 

Arco's chief clearly relishes the lush 
financial rewards of capitalism. A 
glance at Arco’s latest proxy statement 
reads tike a list of tithes to a medieval 
monarch. Mr. Anderson's salary, fees 
and bonuses last year amounted to 
$777,449, and on top of that, he was 
awarded $449,667 by the company’s ex- 
ecutive incentive plan. The company 
also provides him with a plane for the 
New Mexfco-CaJifomia commute, at an 
annual cost of about $50,000, and an 
apartment in Los Angeles for which 
Arco pays $21 ,000 a year. 

Mr. Anderson and his wife still hold 
more than 220,000 shares of Arco stock, 
worth about $10.3 million in today's 
market, out of the 700,000 he held when 
Arco acquired his own Hondo Oil. 

On top of ail this, there is the income 
from some 11 ranches in New Mexico 
and the Big Bend country of Texas. 
Bearing names like Diamond A, Lati- 
go, and Ladder, the ranches add up to 
the largest commercial cattle opera- 
tions, with the possible exception of the 
King Ranch in Texas, and one of the 
largest sheep operations, in the United 
States, not to mention the horses. 
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THE MARKETS 


Stock Prices Sag Again 


By ALEXANDER HAMMER 

Stock prices tumbled for the second week in a row last 
week and trading slowed as Wall Street's concern over rising 
interest rates unsettled the markt. The Dow Jones industrial 
average lost 25.60 points to close the week at 932.59 as many 
of the nation’s leading banks increased their prime lending 
rates to 11 Vi -percent from 11*4 percent while Treasury bill 
rates climbed to a four-month high. 

Turnover on the New York Stock Exchange fell to 194.47 
million shares, down from 235.3 million shares in the preced- 
ing week as institutional participation slackened, reflecting 
partly the trimming of positions before the three-day Labor 
Day weekend. Most analysis are also fearful that because 
the nation's money supply has soared in recent weeks, the 
Federal Reserve will curb credit by raising the discount rate, 
the interest it charges member banks for loans. 

Since the spring/summer rally began in April, the Dow 
has risen more than 200 points, mostly because of declining 
interest rates. But as short-term interest rates began to 
climb again, and concern mounted over what affect a Carter 
or Reagan victory would have on the stock market, prices 
have sagged. 

“No matter who wins the election in November, the mar- 
ket is headed substantially higher over the next several 
years,” predicted Stephen S. Weisglass, president of Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Company Inc. Both candidates, he pointed, 
out, are proposing tax advantages which would be highly 
favorable for the business community, and thus the stock 
market. 

“However, there are several factors putting pressure on _ 
the market over the near-term.” he added. “The most promi- 
nent is the present rise in interest rates and the other is the 
remarkable comeback of President Carter in the polls. ” 

Mr. Weisglass suggested that long-term oriented inves- 
tors should use this correction to purchase stocks Lhat will de- 
cline from their near-term highs as the Dow drops to the 850- 
900 level. To keep up with inflation, he suggested high tech- 
nology, energy and energy-related stocks. 

In the energy group, Mr. Weisglass favors Schlumber- 
ger, Hughes Tool, Mobil, Occidental Petroleum, Total Petro- 


leum and Dynalectron. His favorite selections in the tech- 
nology category are Xerox, International Business Ma- 
chines, Commodore INtmational, Centronics and Digital 
Equipment. 

Ralph Bloch, vice president of Investments of Moseley, 
Haiigarten, Esta brook & Weeden Inc., observed that "The 
last two years have provided the market with very severe 
and violent collapses in October and there is growing talk of 
how bad this October's decline could be. ” But he adds that he 
feels a third violent market decline this October is far too ob- 
vious and simplistic. For one thing, he said, the market’s 
technical position in October 1978 and' 1979 “was nowhere 
near as strong as the current period.” 

There may be some mid-to-late September selling, he 
said, but a failure to go off on a third annual October massa- 
cre could lead to another rally phase during that month. 

“With that background, the market should go down tem- 
porarily if Carter wins since it means four more years of the 
same. If Reagan is the victor it will also decline for a short- 
term since some of the market's strong advance has been 
predicated on his being elected and already has been dis- 
counted,” he said. 

Mr. Block also believes “we are in a primary long-term 
bull market” and that any short-term corrections should be 
utilized in buying stocks in well trended groups such as 
brokerage firms, chemicals, drugs, hospital supplies, office 
equipment and expecially high technology companies. 

Another Wall Streeter, Robert J. Nurock, vice president 
of market strategy of Butcher & Singer Inc., said that that 
since the consensus appears to be that a Reagan victory 
would result in the most positive climate for investors, signs 
that victory may be eluding him, as some of the latest polls 
have' indicated, could have a negative impact on the market. 

“Furthermore, should the currently quiescent can- 
didacy of John Anderson come to life, this could trigger a 
period of indecision for investors which would serve to fur- 
ther temper bullish enthusiasm, ” he noted. 

Leonard Jarvis, senior vice president of investments of 
Shearson Loeb Rhoades, predicted that the Dow could close 
at over the 1,000 level by year-end if President Carter is ree- 
lected. Mr. Jarvis said that if Ronald Reagon wins the mar- 
ket will have a selloff by early next year as he tries to correct, 
the problems inherited from the Carter Administration. 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED AUGUST 29, 1990 


(Consolidated) 

Company Sales ] 

Tesoro Pet 4,997,300 2 

Sony Corp .2,983,200 1 

IBM J, 111, 100 6 

MobU 1,850,300 fl 

Coastal Cp 1,753,900 3 

Sears Roeb ...... 1,657 ,800 1 

NatSemi 1,020,000 8 

AmerT&T 1,575,580 G 

Citicorp 1,514,300 2 

FedNatMtg ....1,465,900 Z 

Tex Udl .......... 1,393^00 1 

East Kodak — 1,339,300 6 

Texaco Inc 1,232,700 3 

GtAtIPac ........1,227,000 

GulfWst ..1,173,300 1 


Last NetChng 

M? a “ 5% 

11% - % 

85% -1% 

88% “ 1% 

35 +5% 

17% — l 

88% - % 

53% + % 

22 % - % 

14% -1 

17% 

64% + % 

57% “1 

8 % + % 

18% - % 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MARKET BREADTH 


Advances ....... — ........ 538 

Declines ....................1,373 

Total Issues ...............2,118 

New Highs MiiMIMleantMa 198 
New Lows .................. IS 

STOCK VOLUME 
(4 PJML New York Close) 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 
New York Stock Exchange 

High Dele Low Date Last 

indust. 94 JM 36 B1.27 29 B1.42 

tramp *06 76 61J06 29 62 -S6 

Utils. 2X57 25 38.lt 29 38.40 

Finance 67.75 25 66.27 79 t6JB 

Composite.. 72.30 26 70.08 29 70.53 


, 400 indust. 

20 Transpt 

40 Utils. 

40 Financial 

500 Stocks. 


Standard & 
Hloti Date 

143 39 2a 

19.32 25 

51.65 25 

13.19 25 

126.29 26 


Poor's 
Low Date 
137.36 29 
18.50 29 
50.37 29 
12.79 29 
121.06 29 


1980 1979 

Monday 35,398,870 32JSS4»0 

Tuesday 41,706^40 29,434,290 

Wednesday 43.972,600 30,813,880 

Thursday 39.890,460 29,283,200 

Friday 33,506.290 »J74,B10 

Total week 194,475.060 147.961,210 

Year to date., 7.247.99IL582 S.219,913,764 


1978 

3U6L080 

33.782.730 

37.755.730 
33,848.980 

35,066,160 30 Indust 

172,215,680 20 Transo 

4.8711642,743 15 Utils 

65 Comb 


Dow Jones 

High Date Low Date 

964.59 26 923.04 29 

J28.44 25 315.18 29 

111.69 25* 109.90 28 

349.74 36 336.81 29 
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What Restructuring Means for A.T.& T. 


By EDWIN McDOWELL 
• 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, whose stock is still the 
most widely held in America, is busy 
setting the stage for a restructuring 
that will result in what Charles L. 
Brown, its chairman and chief execu- 
tive, said would be “an organization 
vastly different from the one we know 
today.” 

The plan is for Ma Bell to realign it- 
self into two separate operating enti- 
ties: one to handle the Bell System's 
traditional regulated telephone serv- 
ices, and the other to handle such new 
unregulated telecommunications busi- 
nesses as selling telephone equipment 
and advanced data -communications 
services. 

The company has not established a 
precise timetable, but the Federal 
Communications Commission wants 
the separation completed by March 
1982, and it wants to insure that there is 
no cross-subsidization of unregulated 
service by phone rate payers. 

For stockholders, reorganization 
does not mean the breakup of A.T.& T., 
the goal of some of its critics. They will 
still own stock in one company doing 
the same things it does today. But the 
pending new look could conceivably 
run the risk of altering the way five in- 
vestment community analyses Ma 
Bell, which after a century of solid but 
conservative service to telephone cus- 
tomers will soon begin charting en- 
tirely new paths. In fact, analysts have 
reacted favorably to the news. 

“Prior to the announcement, there 
was some question about A.T.&T.'s 
ability to compete, and more impor- 
tantly, some people questioned if they 
wanted to compete,” said Edward F. 
Gaylor, vice president of Pershing & 
Company, a division of Donaldson Luf- 
kin & Jenrette. “Now both questions 
have been answered positively.” 

Of more immediate interest is the 
stock held by the minority investors in 
four A.T.&T. operating subsidiaries, 
which will be fully merged into 
A.T.& T. to form a separate subsidiary. 
The subsidiaries are the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Pacific 
Northwest' Bell Telephone Company 
and the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Analysts noted that many investors 
who bought stock in these companies 
were seeking the stability of A.T.&T., 
but may have felt a regional subsidiary 
had better growth prospects In its 
particular area than the parent as a 
whole. In addition, since the subsidi- 
aries’ stock prices were considerably 
lower than A.T.& T's, it was easier to 
buy the stock. 

A.T.&T. intends to buy, out the mi- 
nority common shareholdings in each 
of them by issuing some 19.2 million 
shares of common stock (2.7 percent of 
the total outstanding), worth more 
than $1 billion. And in the process. Bell 


An Outline of the Exchange Off er 

1 

On Aug. 20, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company announced it 
would buy up the minority shareholdings in four of its subsidiaries. On Aug. 1 9, 
A.T.&T. stock had closed at $52.88. The plan and indicated share values based 
on the stock prices the day before the announcement are set forth below. 


Company 

A.TJfcT. shares 
offered per 
subsidiary share 

Closing 

price 

8/19/80 

Indicated 
offering price 
per share 

Total shares 
to be 

acquired* 

fountain States Telephone 

0.555 

$23.25 

$29.35 

9.965 

New England Telephone 

0.750 

35.00 

39.66 

7.442 

Pacific Northwest Telephone 

0.395 

16.75 

20.89 

6.389 

Pacific Telephone 
common 

0.305 

13.38 . 

16.13 

17.360 

6% preferred. 

1.325 

55.50 

70.06 

0.179 


In millions 


will pay a premium of between 13 and 
26 percent. 

Mountain Slates shareholders will 
get 0.555 of an A.T.& T. share for each 
share held, equivalent to $29.35 at cur- 
rent prices; New England Telephone 
holders will receive 0.750 of a share, 
equal to $39.66; the exchange rate for 
Pacific North wesL will be 0.395, or 
$20.89, and Pacific Telephone will get 
Q.305 of a Bell share, or $16.13. 

Since the transaction is a merger and 
not a tender offer, shareholders will 
have no choice but to exchange their 
shares for A.T.& T. stock. 

The parent company will also con- 
solidate 33 separate pension funds of 
associated Bell companies with assets 
of about $28 billion. 

As for the outlook for Ma Bell, a good 
many questions remain unanswered 
and their resolution is of more than 
academic interest since A.T.&T.'s 
stock is so widely held. At the end of 
1979, 66 percent of the company’s 701 
million shares were in the hands of 
2,978,000 shareholders. 

At a time when institutions are so 
heavily represented in the stock mar- 
ket, the 28 percent of A.T.& T. stock 
owned by institutions is relatively 
small. 

Beyond that, though, 31 percent of in- 
dividual stockholders own no more 
than 20 shares ; another 31 percent own 
from 21 to 99; 34 percent own from 100 
to 599 shares, and only about 4 percent 
own 600 shares or more. 

This means, then, that several mil- 
lion Americans, including a good many 
who may have no other connection with 
the stock market, have an interest in 
A.T.&T. that extends beyond their 
monthly telephone bill. And for now, at 
least, Wall Street's message is for them 
to sit back and relax. 

“Aunt Tillie should be very, very se- 
cure in her holdings of A.T.& T.,” said 
Mr. Gaylor, “because restructuring 
should mean that the company will be 
in a good competitive position.” 

. Similarly, Steve Chrust, senior se- 


curities analyst at Sanford C. Bernstein 
& Company, says, “The company now 
has a unique opportunity to expand its 
profitability growth beyond that of the 
last 50 years.” 

The short-term outlook, however, is 
not quite so favorable. In their analysis 
for Bear Stearns & Company, Donald 
Mishara and Arnold Belosic said they 
expected that the buyout of the four 
subsidiaries would dilute A.T.& T. 
common share earnings ($7.99 a share 
for the year ended June 30. 1980) by 
about 5 cents, and would dilute its book 
value per share ($64.50) by about 30 
cents. 

They expect that only the transaction 
involving Pacific Telephone would be 
taxable, because Us nonvoting pre- 
ferred stock would not immediately 
participate in the exchange but would 
remain outstanding until retired 
through the stock's sinking funds provi- 
sions, at a newly ser rate of 1.325 
A.T.& T. shares for 1 Pacific Telephone 
preferred share. 

Mr. Chrust sees an immediate prob- 
lem in transferring the telephone- 
equipment assets to the books of the un- 
regulated subsidiary by March 1982. 
“A.T.& T.'s equipment is depreciated 
over an average life of 12 years, while 
its competitors depreciate theirs over 
three-to-five years, "he said. “And a lot 
of A.T.& T. equipment is outmoded and 
therefore might not be salable at any 
price. What does it do to the value of all 
those assets, which have to be trans- 
ferred to the unregulated subsidiary? 
Do you transfer at book value? Or at 
some estimated market value? The im- 
plications are great for the customers 
and for the company’s future profita- 
bility.” 

Analysts think that in order to deal 
with potential losses on the outmoded 
equipment, the company may eventu- 
ally have to seek higher rates or a more 
favorable depreciation schedule. 

“A significant amount of undepreci- 
ated investment will go from a regu- 
lated to a nonregulated category within 


A.T.& T. 
closed on 
8/29/80 
at $53.38 

Closing 

price 

8/29/80 

$26.25 

$38.63 

$20.38 

$15.75 

$67.25 


two years under current rulings, so 
something will have to be done with 
those dollars, which are obviously in 
the billions." said Mr. Gaylor. “Unless 
the company receives significant help 
from regulatory bodies, there could be 
some short-term uneasiness for the 
common stockholder.” 

The analyst added, “The operating 
subsidiaries will continue to finance 
their own construction programs from 
external debt and preferred stock, and 
with a continuing flow of new common 
equity from the parent company. While 
the restructing indicates that A.T.& T. 
should have the tools and structure to 
perform effectively in the 80’s and 90’s, 
the coverage ratios that the debt holder 
will have for him should be strength- 
ened as a result of A.T.&T.’s partici- 
pating in the significantly higher- 
growth new-business areas, which 
should be of an unregulated nature.” 

Analysts do not expect any forced 
divestiture of Western Electric or Bell 
Labs, but some of them wonder if the 
new subsidiary will be allowed to bene- 
fit from the equipment and scientific 
support both have long provided the 
Bell System. 

“I can see that if this subsidiary were 
left completely alone out there, people 
might wonder what makes it any differ- 
ent from the small computer company 
starting up in California somewhere, 
whose chances are 6(M0 that it will go 
under within two years,” said Mr. Gay- 
lor. "Personally, I just can’t see ii 
being left alone as an unguarded satel- 
lite. I expect there should be some infu- 
sion of funds to keep it a strong, going 
operation." 

To Mr. Chrust, the question is not so 
much whether A.T.& T. is capable of 
competing. "With their research and 
development and sales organization, 
they’re capable, all right,” he said. 
"The question is whether the regula- 
tors and legislators will give them 
enough latitude to show that they're 
capable.” 
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Mavericks, Middlemen and the Debates 


To judge by all the hollering about Presidential de- 
bates in the last few days, you’d think somebody was 
v andalizing the Constitution. There are some impor- 
tant things to argue about concerning debates, but 
some demystification is also in order. 

First, Presidential debates are neither mandatory 
nor time-honored. It may be arrogant or unwise for 
President Carter’s campaign chairman to proclaim 
that he is “almost” ready to say that John Anderson 
must be excluded from the first debate. But it is not 
sacrilegious. The question of television debates re- 
mains political, just as it has been since televised de- 
bates began in 1960. They have taken place only twice 
in five elections; in 1968, Hubert Humphrey wanted 
George Wallace to participate but Richard Nixon did 
not; there were no debates. 

Second, the debates in 1976 and 1960 have been 
romanticized. Everyone hopes Presidential debates 
will produce genuine spontaneity and thus insight. But 
to think back on the past debates is to recognize that 
they offered little that was new. Spontaneity? By the 
time John Kennedy and Richard Nixon went on camera 
in I960, they were, to political scientist Nelson Polsby, 
“stuffed like Christmas geese with ‘foots and 
figures.’” Spontaneity? In 1976, Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter stood rigid for 26 minutes when the 
sound went off. Marshall McLuhan said they were like 
“two men waiting for their trousers to be pressed.” 


. The maverick point is, of course, the political de- 
bate question of the campaign. Even the Carter camp- 
aigners may not be sure which hurts more, letting John 
Anderson in or being blamed for keeping him out. But 
this is not only a political question of Anderson in, An- 
derson out. It is first a question of principle. 

If the United States wants third parties and maver- 
ick candidates, and it should, they must have at least a 
theoretical chance of winning elections. The public will 
not take seriously Presidential candidates who do not 
appear in televised debates. To limit participation un- 
reasonably to the two major parties is to eviscerate in- 
dependents, mavericks and new parties. 

Whether it is reasonable to include Mr. Anderson 
this time remains to be seen. The League of Women 
Voters will decide by Sept. 10 for the debates it spon- 
sors. In the meantime, the League deserves support for 
doggedly keeping the possibility open. The precedent is 
honorable and important. 


Yet there is one thing new about Presidential de- 
bates : the audience. 

• The candidates may have said it all before. They 
may remain unruffled to the point of being unreal. But 
debates have at least the potential for high drama and 
thus they attract intense interest. The first debate this 
year, if there is one, may draw 120 million American 
viewers. It will, practically speaking, launch the fall 
campaign, set the agenda of issues and probably in- 
duce many people, after all, to vote. 

The public interest here may not be commanding; 
the candidates, too, have valid political interests. But 
such citizen attention is an immense asset for democ- 
racy. The question is not whether debates are good for 
the country but how to make them better. There are at 
least two ways: Let qualified mavericks in. Get media 
middlemen out. 


As to the media middlemen, our problem is surely 
not with our colleagues. In 1976, viewers often de- 
scribed the journalists’ questions as better than the 
candidates’ answers. Our problem, rather, is with the 
form. There is plenty of opportunity in a campaign to 
ask sharp questions, to test the candidates and even to 
try to trip them up. Why extend that form of discourse 
to the debates, as well? As Charts Walker, a debate or- 
ganizer, said in 1976, “One of the reasons for the de- 
bates Was to get the media out of the way as the filter 
between the candidates and the public. ” 

There is another function the debates can perform, 
a function not now provided for in the entire apparatus 
of the election campaign: to let the candidates talk to 
each other. 

The League of Women Voters has been experi- 
menting with a format to allow just that. It held a de- 
bate in Chicago during the primaries involving a neu- 
tral moderator, no nagging about time and no hostile 
questions — except from the candidates. Instead of 
hard-nosed interviewers trying to fire pitches past the 
candidates, the goal was more like slow-pitch softball: 
to lob the issues up and see how far the candidates 
could hit them. The experiment seemed to be a success 
and for a good reason, the same reason that makes it 
attractive for the fall debates : less heat, more light. 


‘A Great Vital Force’ 


The strikers of Gdansk have, among other things, 
blown the cobwebs from an old and cherished doctrine 
that is usually more honored in song than in life. Trade 
unionists and revolutionaries alike have claimed a spe- 
cial virtue for the workers of the world — a solidarity 
that transcends flags and frontiers. The sentiment was 
best expressed not by Samuel Gompers or Karl Marx, 
but by Abraham Lincoln, in an 1864 letter to the Work- 
ingmen’s Association of New York: “The strongest 
bond of human sympathy, outside of the family rela- 
tion, should be the one uniting all working people, of all 
nations, and tongues, and kindred.” 

Time and again, however, that bond has proved 
frail as one or another nation recruited its workers for 
war against workers elsewhere. Sometimes, as in 
.Cambodia today, both sides flaunt the same red flag 
and may even sing the identical anthem, “The Interna- 
tionale.” And, more routinely, trade unions have fre- 
quently clamored for tariff protections that had the ef- 
fect of beggaring working brothers and sisters abroad. 

Still, the ideal persists. One measure of its force 
has been the International Labor Organization, an 
agency established in 1919 to foster the interest of 
workers and the development of trade unions. The 
I.L.O. has provided a world forum sufficiently impor- 
tant to Induce Soviet bloc nations to join the organiza- 
tion and to pay lip service to its various conventions 
while actually pursuing more congenial political 
games. So blatant, and mischievous, did these games 
become that the United States withdrew from the 


I.L.O., in 1977, rejoining this year on the understanding 
that it would again concern itself with labor issues in- 
stead of irrelevant assaults on Israel. 

Which brings us to Gdansk, where the shipyard in- 
surgents have had the wit to examine an I.L.O. conven- 
tion adopted in 1948. It proclaims the freedom of associ- 
ation and the right to organize. Article 3 asserts: 
“Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall have the 
right to draw up their constitutions and rules, to elect 
their representatives in full freedom, to organize their 
administration and activities and to formulate their 
programs. The public authorities shall refrain from' 
any interference which would restrict this right or im- 
pede the lawful exercise thereof." 

In Communist countries, where the state and the 
employer are one, this is incendiary stuff. Topping the 
list of demands made by the Gdansk strikers is a call 
for ‘ 'acceptance of free trade unions independent of the 
Co mm unist Party and of enterprises, in accordance 
with convention No. 87 of the I.L.O. . . . which was rati- 
fied by the Communist Government of Poland.” If the 
strikers are able to establish that right, it will owe little 
to the efficacy of the I.L.O. But the inspiration and util- 
ity of its convention have surely mattered. 

To Americans, a call for free unionism is not a 
cause but a piety. Yet the first American Labor Day 
was proclaimed in 1882 partly to affirm that the indus- 
trial spirit is a “great vital force in every nation.” Any- 
one who believes that the force is spent should try to 
tell it to the workers of Gdansk. 


Topics 


Untouched by Human Hands 


60 RmS Ri Vu Ovr Prcd 

A “tremendous breakthrough” is 
claimed by Harold Douthit, the presi- 
dent of an Ohio firm called Computer 
Advertising. He has programmed a 
computer to confect .the rich prose of 
real estate advertising. According to a 
report In Advertising Age, his ma- 
chines will Ingest ail the information 
supplied in a questionnaire, ponder for 
a minute, and then dispense a block of 
copy, complete with suitable headline. 

Here, for example, is how the com- 
puter would promote a well-known 
stately home on Pennsylvania Avenue 
in the nation’s capital: “Fabulous Pa- 
trician Home of Unique Charm. Wash- 
ington, D.C. — 18 Bedrooms — 
$30,000,000.” The computer-composed 
copy” goes on to extol the property’s 
park view, splendid dining rooms, ser- 
vants’ quarters and 31 baths. Mr. 
pouthlt uses this sample ad to explain 
why he gets “chills’’ at the thought of 
the possibilities in his device. 

Mr. Douthit also asserts that his 
computer is trained to produce only 
"accurate, truthful and appropriate” 
advertisements. There's the rub, of 
course. Turn the thing loose and it is 
likely to keep on going about that white 
house: “Requires a staff of only 90. 
Electric fence and armed guards as- 
sure privacy and security. Heating, 
lighting and remodeling , by act of 

Congress.” 


Machines can be like that, lacking a 
certain human, ah, dexterity. 


Ah, Stealth 

The possibility that the Carter Ad- 
ministration leaked its own secret 
about an aircraft capable of eluding 
Soviet radar has upset some Congress- 
men. So Defense Secretary Brown has 
been asked to testify whether the Pen- 
tagon was careless or merely devious. 
Did the secret escape or was the news 
of it whispered so it could then be em- 
bellished to counter Republican 
charges about slothful weapons devel- 
opment? 

Whatever the facts, the suspicions 
are understandable. President Car- 
ter is unlikely to overlook the elec- 
tion-year advantages of Incumben- 
cy, which confers even more power 
of information than of direct influ- 
ence. 

There will be time enough to assess 
the culpabilities in the affair. The im- 
mediate lesson lies in the evidence 
that the rules of leaking secrets aren’t 
what they used to be. Instead of right- 
eously deploring the breach In securi- 
ty, the Pentagon seemed almost eager' 
to confirm it. instead of enjoying a 
scoop in silent gratitude, the editor of 
The Armed Forces Journal seems to 
have become a willing witness in its in- 
vestigation. 


We wonder how all this looks on 
Soviet radar. Like a low-budget plot to 
let a phantom plane render Russian de- 
fenses obsolete? Or merely a maneuver 
to throw Soviet spies out of work? 


The Other Census . 

While Mayor Koch and Washington 
officials argue over the accuracy of 
the decennial census, the Federal Gov- 
ernment Is noiselessly making another 
kind of tally in New York. As it does 
every 50 years, the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration is 
surveying the bottom of the harbor. 

The U.S.S. Whiting will spend about a ■ 
year developing a new set of charts to 
guide mariners past the wrecks, rocks, 
shoals and shallows that da not appear 
on their 1930 maps. Seaport, the publi- 
cation of the South Street Seaport Mu- 
seum, has had a look at the same kind 
of advance data that is causing such a 
furor over the census on land. 

There are more wrecks than anyone 
knew on the bottom of the harbor; 
channels are filling up; piers have dis- 
appeared without a trace. Still, the 
pace of underwater change is so com- 
fortable that navigators caw manage 
with a 50-year-old chart. If the human 
species had gills instead of lungs, the 
population might not have to be counted 
so often. And arguments about the 
count would surely be muffled. 


Letters 


Anderson’s Candidacy Is a Choice 
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To the Editor: 

In an Aug. 25 column. Anthony 
Lewis described John Anderson’s 

campaign as an effort wdxicb “can only 

help elect Ronald Reagan.” To sub- 
g tpnrtflte this analysis,, be cited a 
Gallup Poll taken immediately after 
Mr. Carter's renomination. Indicating 

that Carter would be the second choice 
of a majority of Anderson voters. 

Aside from the distortion inherent in 
any poll taken immediately after a 
party convention (when the nominee 
normally finds his poll standing tem- 
porarily inflated by as much as 10 
points), the Gallup national findings 
seem sharply at variance from sur- 
veys in certain key states. In Illinois, 
for example. Republican Governor 
James Thompson has expressed con- 
cern that Anderson would draw far 
more heavily from Reagan than Car- 
ter. In Texas, a recent poll indicated 
the same phenomenon. 

The volatility of these figures is due, 
one suspects, to the deep disaffection 
of m any voters with the major party 
nominees. Carter may bear the brant 
of disillusionment during a week in 
which his State and Defense Depart- 
ments squabble over nuclear strategy 
and wholesale prices explode once 
again. It may next be Reagan’s torn to 
slide during a week in which be glori- 
fies the Vietnam War, denounces the 
theory of evolution and engages in an 


foteranztfoenta] debate on China 
policy with his Vice Presidential run- 
ning mate. 

Perhaps the most relevant poll is 
chat conducted by Louis Karris shortly 
after the Democratic convention.; 
When respondents were asked to as- 
sume that Anderson had a real chance 
of winning, he received 31 percent na- 
tionally, compared to 29 percent for 
Carter and 37 percent for Reagan. 
Moreover, in the eight l&xgeststates of 
the North with a total of 218 electoral 
votes, the poll indicated that Anderson 
would win 39 percent compared to 
Reagan’s 31 percent ana Garter’s 29 
percent. If columns like that Of Mr. . 
Lewis convince voters that Anderson 
in fact does not have a chance, it will 
simply torn out to be a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. - 

Without the $30-million Federal 
handouts available to the major party 
nominees, obviously ■ the Anderson 
campaign faces an uphill fight. And 
yet the successes of such recent candi- 
dates as Maine's independent Gover- 
nor James Langley , and Maryland’s 
Democratic GcvenKHyHarzy Hughes, 
demonstrate that relatively unknown 
contenders can defy conventional wis- 
dam and eventually surge to victory on . 
the strength of the character and con- 
tent of their campaigns. The two 
major party nominees have had their 
day in the am during the recent con- 


ventions, but cine* the Anderson 
palpi releases its platform and&e 
.campaign gets into full swing afar 
^ Labor Day. l believe yod wflJ we tbe 
polls begin xo change in John Aufer. ■' 
son’s favor. ^,5 • 

An Important factor here fa.pubHc 
awareness or trends in opiakm pQiis. If 
Representative Anderson pu& even 
with President Carter; as many us 
bedew possible- it is .nititeiflcriy^T . 
Mr. {Stir’s support wiEh coiiapse 
dramatically as voters realize tfcat he 
hasimcAancetocMeatGogerr^RAff- 
gaft and that John Ajxlerson is'both a 
preferable and potentially more viable ■ 
alternative- . Similarly* voters who 
have fled reluctantly from Jimmy 
Carter toGoverixjr Reagan maxwell' 
movetnAnderscm,DnceheestaWishes 
that he is fa striking x3fetance ^ ^ec-_ 

tiOUi- 1 <- --. .-V " * 

Mr. Anderson's success in gafryfrig 
access to state baUcto 
ward that goal. His selection qfDerao^ 
cratic Governor Patrick iiiceyasMs 
running mate tnvites broad support 
from Democrats, , just as life appoint- 
ment of formerRepablicap ^ 
chairman Maty Crisp to chair Mar 
campaign will attract maay S^xibli-f 
cans. These developments / establish^ 
the seriousness of Mr. Anderson’s can- 
didacy. His own quaBties eatablishits . 
merit • . Milton Eisenhower 
; r - ; Baltimore * Atigjrf7i 1960 


Reagan on China: 
A Contrary View 


Polish- Strikers and U.S. Labor Law 



To the Editor: 

Governor Reagan’s recent state- 
ments on Taiwan have been severely 
criticized as "jeopardizing” future 
Sino-U.S. relations. Contrary to this 
view, Reagan has actually laid the 
groundwork for closer relations with 
the Chinese. 

The Chinese know full well that no 
American President can alter the 
present Taiwan relations act without 
the'eonsent of Congress, a point re- 
peatedly made clear by George Bush. 
The latest Chinese "outrage” should 
not be taken any more seriously than 
pro forma protest. 

On the other hand, the latest contro- 
versy has made Reagan a “hao han” 
to the Chinese — a hero who speaks his 
mind at whatever cost. His Chinese 
counterpart is Deng Xiaoping who had 
taken numerous unpopular stands dur- 
ing the era of the Gang of Four. 

Reagan’s loyalty to an old ally is 
also impressive to the Chinese. In their 
eventual "confrontation" with the 
Soviet Union, they'd much prefer an 
American President who keeps bis 
word and can be depended on. 

The C hin ese, despite their professed 
displeasure, are pragmatists. They 
need America, as their policies are 
based on a rapprochement with the 
U.S. If Reagan is elected, they will 
find ways and means to make Reagan 
their ally. After all, there’s an old Chi- 
nese saying, “No differences can’t be 
solved between one hao han and' an- 
other.” Nathan k. Mao 

Chambersburg, Pa., Aug. 24, 1980 


To the Editor: 

In the massive strike by Polish 
workers, it is worth noting thatthe 
heroic, non-violent acts of the strikers 
would be illegal under present labor 
laws in the United States. 

As government employees, the Pol- 
ish workers would be prohibited from 
participating in strikes or work stop- 
pages by Section 7116 (b)(7) of the 
Federal Service Labor-Management 
and Employee Relations Law. Under 
this law, a Federal employee union 
can not call for, engage in or condone a 
strike, work stoppage or slowdown, fin- 
ally reason whatsoever. If a union vio- 
lated this prohibition, either through 
positive actions or failure to take coun- 
tering measures, the union would 
cease to be legally entitled to repre- 
sent Federal employees. 

Nearly an state and local govern- 
ment employees are similarly barred 
from striking by state laws, which 
typically mandate harsh penalties for 
both individual strikers and the strik- 
ing union. New York’s Taylor Law, for 
example, bans public employee 
strikes and provides for the deduction 
of two days' pay for each day of the 
strike, the imposition of aone-year 
probationary period on each striking 
employee add fines to, both the striking . 
union and itsindividual membership. „ 

The Polisb strikers’ occupation of . 
their workplace, such as . the Lenin 
shipyards, although non-violent and 
without destruction’ of property, would 
similarly be illegal in the United 


States. The tactic of idaht bccnpatioi^ > 
also known as the ' , stt-tbwn,ssr^ , ' i8 ; 
one of- the most, p owe r ful weapons fan i 
labor’s arsenal and was necessary to Y 


thenewpolicies ofthe Natiaou? Labor* 
Relations Act 'of 1935, particularly, ; 
and with greatsuccess, in the automo- v 
bile iiwiustry.; The power of the sit- * 
down strike ' is now vividly * 

demonstrated anew by. the Polish > 
strikers, V V • '> * 

In addition, only a few of the 21 de- 
mands made by tbePolish strikers V 
would legally; justify a strike under . 
American labor few. While' Federal 
few recognizes the right;*© strike and - 
. to bargain collectively, strikes' ire 
permitted ontyyover. subjects about . 
whichan employer must bargain. !• 

It is proper, that Americans take ah : 
Interest in 'and: support the Polish 
strikers’ decisions to occupy their l 
workplaces fe pursuit of greater politi- - 
cal freedom an&a larger share of their >■ 
nation's wealth. It would be mistaken, 
however, to believe that Americans 
workers already have the righfe to'en- 7 . 
gage msMtiiactiom for such teasons. i 
While it now appears that American 
workers have no need for sucbxights, =■ 
continued ^ x^cesal on and inflation 3 

the PcAish>uk>ikere tfl^have .retaught - 
(heir American counterparts a lesson 1 
in tactics' and determtnatiem which ^ 
theymlght have forgotten! / ■ * 

- MfCHAEi; F,OX •> 

, Cincinnati, Aug. 25^1986 


Controlling the Gas Guzzlers and Speeders 


To the Editor: 

I am afraid Michael Levin over- 
looked one serious drawback in his 
Aug. 21 Op-Ed article "How Come Big 
OU Didn’t Think of This?". 

He suggested that "each oil com- 
pany buy an auto manufacturer’’ in 
order to ", . . save Uncle Sam the trou- 
ble of pouring billions into Detroit, and 
save face for the oil companies with 
the American consumer. ” 

Unfortunately, the all-tod-recent 
trend toward fuel-economizing cars 
would be reversed and the gas-guz- 
zling dinosaurs would once again 
begin to roam the earth in growing 
numbers. I. Bernard Pushtin 
N ew York, Aug. 21, 1980 


To the Editors ‘.V 
There fe a relatively simple solution 
to the problefe of speeding cars wast- 
ing gas and .ftveifc/lf 55^ m.pji. is a 
federally mandated reality, why build 
cars designed for ranch higher 
speeds? If the cars' maximum speed 
were 55 in-p-h. or sUghtJy higher, the 
myriad problems of trying to enforce 
this speed limit would disappear k 
If the automobile imtustry can be re- 
quired ^ construct a passive retrafet ; 
System to save people from, them- 
selves, why not also put a limit on the 
maximum speed of the vehicle andre- 
move the temptatioatn speed? - ; ' 

. - Peter Schultz , 
.NewYork.Aug. 26,1980 


Can the Soviet Union Match the U.S. in Defense Spending? 


To the Editor: 

When American political figures de- 
bate defense policy they often make 
their point by assigning arbitrary 
values to the Soviet factor in the strate- 
gic equation. Paul Warnke’s Aug. 17 
Op-Ed article is a case in point. He is 
sure thatthe one field in which we can’t 
outcompete the Soviet Union is the 
field of military hardware and man- 
power. The Soviet leadership "has the 
unquestioned ability to order priorities 
so as to spend what it considers neces- 
sary to avoid military Inferiority. " 

The only competitor for military 
funds that Warnke takes note of, how- 
ever, is "consumer needs." Of course, ■ 
if it were only a question of guns ver- 
sus butter, it might be supposed that 
the Soviet leaders would be prepared 
indefinitely to give priority to guns. 
Actually, national income is divided 
into three shares — defense, civilian 
consumption and civilian investment 
— and in recent years it Is investment, 
that is, future g rowth, that has been 
sacrificed to defense. 

The growth rate of investment in the 
current Five Year Plan (1976-1980) has 
been almost halved and is providin g a 
smaller increment of capital than the 
previous plan. The choice the Soviet 
leaders have been facing is not guns 
versus butter, but guns versus growth 
Until now, the Soviet leaders have 
chosen guns, but if they continue to 
sacrifice investment to defense, their 
capacity to sustain accelerated de- 
fense spending in the future will suf- 
fer. As the growth rate of the economy 


continues its secular decline, capital is 
increasingly in short supply, as is 
labor, inasmuch as the labor force has 
almost ceased to grow. • 

Therefore, when Mr. Warnke says; 
"A simple (sic] continuation of its 
present rate of military spending 
would suffice ..." to prevent falling 
into inferiority, he disregards the ex- 
treme difficulty of maintaining for 
long even the present rate. If the 
United States were to invest massively 
in more military hardware, toe Soviet 
Union might be able for a short time to 
match the increase, "but only at the 
cost of a stagnant economy and re- 
duced levels of consumption. 

Thus, if an accelerated arms race 
continued throughout the 1980's, it is 
not at all certain that the Soviet Union 
would still be able at the end of the dec- 
ade to match what the United States 
was spending. 

Whether the American people would 
be willing in the 1980's to initiateand to 
sustain a greatly accelerated arms 
rare, and whether they should, be 


asked to incur the .heavy costs needed : 
to force .this Soviet Union into such an 
arms rere^ T to».boto'C(snpliret^mMj 
weighty questions Whlle Mr. Warnke 
may be right 'In concluding that mas- 
sive UnitedStetrefevestmentsip de- 
fense would be a mistake, ’ he goes 
astray when he simply; assumes with- 
out considerationoftne factstlmttfce L 
Soviet Union could readily, match any 
increases in United States defense 
spending r andwouIddoso. 

But Mr. Warnke is guilty of an even 
more serious oversi^t ^e fails to ad-' 
dress: the question: ^ ; )Vhy, -Haying 
achieved rough nuclear parity In the '' 
■ late 1960’s— a necessary cpmfitoh, ac^ 
cordfeff ; to* Mr, ; Warnl^ before- the ; !' 
Soviet Teaders would fefeage ih^SALT. 
negotiations ~ did the Soviet leaders ; 


defense in the 1970’$; at gjreat^cost fo 
the future , growth 'of toe Soyiet ecOT^. 
omy?^ V 

' Professor of Gmromeht ' 
:■ CorneHUrtfvto'sity ; 
7 . AiS Jthare r N.Y.;Aiig:17;-106O 
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The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number . Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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v The whole; question bf paying for the 
|Jrt5 Is a very' difficult one, not only at 
ibe doling^ but also at the re- 
ceiving "«K*. the end which isn’t so 

often considered. : 

. Xbe truth .iS'that the way an artist is 
paid pr^ovondly affects his product. 
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whether he’s an opera producer, what 
used to be called a lyric poet, or any- 
thing in between. Most artists are sub- 
ject to two quite different pressures, 
one to do with their material, the other 
to do with their public. In the 20th cen- 
tury, a lot of artists have become heav- 
ily involved with their material at the 
expense of their public. In other 
words, they tend to produce something 
very technical, complex, unfamiliar, 
in some way unexpected, and the pub- 
lic doesn't understand it. is bored, baf- 
fled, or outraged. And the public — I 
belong to It myself most Of the time — 
is usually right. This was happening 
long before government support for 
the arts, but that support encourages 
the tendency. 

If you’re paid in advance or have 
your losses underwritten, the tempta- 
tion to self-indulgence is extreme. If 
you have to please to live, you'll do 
your best to please. 

The standard answer to that, of 
course, is that I’m suggesting that art- 
ists should pander to the public's whim 


Government Shouldn’t 
Fund the Arts 

By Kingsley Amis 
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- Both major party Presidential can- 
didates and their independent chal- 
lenger are off to predictable starts at 
Labor Day — President Carter using 
his office more adeptly for campaign- 
ing than for governing, Ronald Rea- 
gan floundering in a mire of depthless 
oratory, John Anderson struggling to 
get into the race. 

Mr. Carter's economic ’’revitaliza- 
tion'' proposals, for example, are pre- 
cisely what was to be expected of his 
trudging Administration — unexcit- 
ing, unimaginative, limited in scope 
and expectation, with a few worth- 
while points buried in the ruck, all 
gathered into a shrewdly calculated 
political package. 

In fact, its major importance may 
have been in yet another demonstra- 
tion of the enormous advantage of an 
incumbent President over his chal- 
lengers.. The new Carter economic 
puffery dominated the news, printed 
and broadcast, as it had dominated , 
the “speculation" in recent days. It 
was generally presented as red-hot 
action, not as something that mightor •- 
might not happen next year, depend- 
ing on Congress, the voters, and fate. 

, Even Presidents as widely doubted 
as Mr. Carter get coverage like that 
all but. automatically; and -in this • 
case? thedetaUiii&of the^JrfttSK^Ob^ 
scuced suchfapetonent questions'- as*' 
these: ■ 

• Considering the economic prob- 
lems it has faced from its first day in 
office, why did it take the Administra- 
tion three and a half years, until the 
start of Mr. Carter's re-election cam- 
paign, to get around to a “revitaliza- 
tion” program that is still little more 
than a promise of action in a second 
term — action so limited that it would 
attack inflation only minimally and 
leave unemployment at8.1 percent by 
the end of 1981? 

• If Mr. Carter is re-elected, how 
can the voters count on even this hob- 
ble-skirted program, since it consti- 
tutes his third switch in economic di- 
rection this year and his seventh at- 
tempt to find a workable economic 
policy since he took office? If the eco- 
nomic outlook changes by Inaugura- 
tion Day, will “revitalization’’ disap- 
pear like 1979’s “malaise” and last 
January’s budget? - - 

Moving toward general revenue fi- 
nancing of Social Security is long 
overdue; and that’s what Mr. Car- ... 
tor’s proposal tor Income tax credits, 


against payroll tax payments 
amounts to. Holding down employers' 
payroll taxes also helps bold down 
their costs, hence their prices. That, 
and ’’refundable" investment tax 
credits — a form of cash subsidy — 
for money-losing businesses are the 
only traces of innovation in the Carter 
promises. 

Most economists also seem to agree 
that allowing business increased tax 
credits for investments in plant and 
equipment is a good thing; as to 
whether it will stimulate productivity 
as promised, we shall see what we 
shall see. The rest of the Carter prom- 
ises are about as exciting as Amy’s 
homework, and not much more rele- 
vant to “revitalization.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Carter may have 
seized the tax-cut issue from Mr. Rea- 
gan, or at least neutralized it, and he 
may also haVe bamboozled the voters 
into listening to his promises for the 
future rather than brooding on his 
failures of the past. If so, Mr. Reagan 
is in double jeopardy, since he has got 
his own campaign off to the worst 
start since George McGovern stum- 
bled into the Eagleton affair. 

The Republican candidate needed to 
resurrect the Vietnam war as a "noble 
cause” as much as he needs falling 
arches. Suggesting that Creationism, 
as well as Darwinism, be taught in the 
public schools no doubt won cheers 
from voters whose hearts he already 
has, but not from those he badly needs 
in states like New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. And Mr. Reagan’s 
apparently incurable two-China syn- 
drome infuriated the main China with- 
out helping the other, publicly embar- 
assed his running mate, and under- 
lined Democratic charges that in for- 
eign affairs he is a know-nothing. 

This opening failure is considerably 
greater than the sum of its parts. After 
the Democrats’ assault on Mr. Reagan 
at their convention, when they obvi- 
ously sought to make him the issu.e 
rathAr' "Reagafi 

needed to -show himself calm, reason^ 
able, intelligent, knowledgeable — 
above all, to stay off the defensive so 
that he could focus public attention on 
the Administration’s failures. Instead, 
his excesses may have helped the 
Democrats to get the campaign cen- 
tered irredeemably on his fitness, 
rather than on Mr. Carter’s demon- 
strated unfitness. 

As for Mr. Anderson, a summer of 
obscurity while the major parties 
dominated television has resulted in 
sagging polls and a thin wallet — nei- 
ther of which augurs well for the inde- 
pendent candidate's staying power. 
His slippage has been only, partially 
offset by his acceptable but unexciting 
choice of Patrick Lucey as his running 
mate, and- by the President’s petty and 
petulant efforts to keep him out of the 
campaign debates. 

Mr. Anderson’s prime problem, 
however, is that while struggling to be 
heard, be no longer seems toJiave 
much to say. The Doonesbury candi- 
date of last winter, if only, he were still 
.in the race, would be running well 
ahead of today’s John Anderson. 


and that new work, innovative work, 
should not be encouraged. The public’s 
whim is better than the critics’ whim 
or the experts' whim or the bureau- 
crats' whim and what we should en- 
courage Is good work, not new work. 
Actually the public's whim can be 
pretty constant, a whim of iron. 

Take one field; music. A new work, 
called, say, “Distortions.” is commis- 
sioned. It’s to be played at a concert. 
You have to put in other works as well, 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, and 
other composers who pandered to the 
public's whim. When you work out the 
order of performance, “Distortions" 
has to be played second. If you put it 
first, nobody comes in until it’s over, 
except the composer’s party and the 
critics. If you put it third, before the 
interval, everybody goes out before it 
starts. If it’s after the interval, they all 
have a drink and go home. And it's 
been like that for 50 years — some 
whim. A cynical friend of mine, a very 
able keyboard player and conductor, 
said that the really rare event in musi- 
cal life Is the second performance of a 
modern work; no subsidy for that. If 
you really are interested in quality, 
one way of allowing it to improve 
would be to withdraw public money 
from the arts. 

As well as being tempted to be self- 
indulgent, the state-supported artist is 
likely to be wasteful. We ail spend 
other people's money more freely than 
our own. with less regard for value. It 
doesn’t really matter if a chap over- 
spends an individual grant, which is 
likely to be pretty small anyway. It 
matters rather more if he’s in charge 
of a new production of “Carmen." 
Let’s call him Entwistle. He’ll be very 
lavish on the production itself, because 


that’s what gets talked and written 
about. It’s Entwisile’s “Carmen" you 
go to see, and when you're finished dis- 
cussing that you go on to the singers' 
“Carmen,” and possibly you might 
have a word or two to say about Bizet's 
"Carmen" if there’s time, or room. I 
was told on excellent authority a terri- 
fying story about a recent production 
of “Rosenkavalier." There’s a drunk- 
en-brawl scene in which, at every per- 
formance, half a dozen glasses were 
smashed on the stage. One of the sing- 
ers noticed that they seemed posh af- 
fairs, and asked how much they’d cost. 
Seven or eight pounds, he was told. 
“What!” he said. "Why aren't you 
using tooth-giasses?” “Oh, the audi- 
ence would see. and it would seem 
wrong to have rich characters drink- 
ing out of cheap glasses.” I’m glad I’m 
not playing the Bleeding Sergeant in 
that fellow's “Macbeth”; presumably 
he’d stab me every evening before I 
made my entrance so the audience 
wouldn’t be put off by seeing artificial 
blood. 

So taxpayers’ money paid to the arts 
encourages waste and irresponsibility 
in those who do the spending as well as 
self-indulgence in the artist. 

I might have said further about 
“Distortions” that as well as not writ- 
ing for the public the composer is writ- 
ing for the critics, which means he’ll 
inevitably strive after originality. It's 
annoying, but originality will come of 
its own accord or not at all, and striv- 
ing for it must have a harmful effect. 

[Another] argument on this side 
concerns the supposed experts. A full 
study of the rise of the expert in this 
century, especially its second half, 
would make enthralling and very de- 
pressing reading. It’s all part of the 


great loss of confidence that has 
shaken our society, beginning at the 
time of the First World War. In the 
past, you didn't know anything about 
art, but you knew what you liked. 

What was even more important, you 
weren't afraid to say what you liked, 
and didn’t like. You were a Victorian 
businessman and you came down to 
London from Birmingham and you 
bought a Pre-Raphaelite picture be- 
cause you liked it, not because some 
interfering Ruskin said you should. 
Now you ask an expert because you 
don’t trust your own judgment. Imag- 
ine telling Lorenzo the Magnificent 
that that painting he thought he liked 
had been pronounced bad by an ex- 
pert. Imagine telling our Victorian 
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businessman. Their descendants are 
afraid of being thought unprogressive. 

Kingsley Amis, a British writer, is au- 
thor of "Joke's Thing." This is 
adapted from Policy Review, a publi- 
cation of The Heritage Foundation, a 
public-policy research organization. 
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China’s 

American 

Card 

By John B. Oakes 

SHENYANG, Manchuria — If you 
believe the prevailing mythology, at 
the end of World War II Stalin and no 
one else liberated Manchuria from the 
Japanese, who had held it as a virtual 
colony since the early 30’s. 

Somehow, it is universally overlooked 
here in Manchuria that Stalin entered 
the Pacific war after the Japanese had 
already been decisively defeated and 
only a week before their final surrender. 
No one here, in this major industrial 
center that used to be known as Mukden, 
seems ever to have heard of any Ameri- 
can connection with freeing Manchuria 
from the J apanese. But no one is allowed 
to forget the close American connection 
with the hated Chinese Nationalists 
under Chiang Kai-shek. Even this sum- 
mer, Stalin’s picture still was every- 
where, on major public buildings, in 
schoolrooms and in offices. Streets and 
squares are named after him and im- 
pressive monuments cbmmem orate the 
Soviet “liberators” of Manchuria. 

However, with a million hostile Soviet 
troops on that long frontier that curves 
menacingly around this northeastern 
region, the Soviet leaders are — as were 
the Czarists before them — China’s offi- 
cial Public Enemy No. 1. Now it is the 
Japanese who are conquering Manchu- 
ria once again, as they did in the 30's — 
except this time they are armed with 
bulging briefcases and order books. 

Many Chinese even now believe that 
“Stalin was 30 percent wrong but 70 per- 
cent right.” Many, too, express warm 
regard for the Soviet people, as distinct 
from their leadership. It is not too fanci- 
ful to think that with another turn of the 
wheel, the Sino-Soviet hostility of today 
could be reversed tomorrow — as ithas 
been in the past — if pragma'Bb fl riifece£ ^ 
sity demanded. 

Chairman Mao and the Gang of Four, 
who succeeded him in power, could do no 
wrong yesterday; today they are sav- 
agely blamed for everything that has 
gone sour in China in recent years. A few 
weeks ago, in this city and throughout 
the country, all activity stopped as citi- 
zens solemnly gathered around public 
TV sets to observe the rehabilitation in 
Peking of the late Liu Shaoqi. He-was the 
head of state who not so many years ago 
had been purged by Mao and denounced 
as "renegade, traitor and scab." 

Since United Slates recognition of 
China 20 months ago, Peking has turned 
the pro-American switch on and off in 
fits and starts. The Chinese are in- 
tensely interested in American tech- 
nology and managerial expertise in al- 
most every field. But they obviously are 
not interested, with such occasional ex- 
ceptions as the Boston Symphony, in the 
best of American culture. 

The one American movie widely cir-. 
culated in China today is called "The Vi- 
cious Dream." It is a seamy junk-film 
about inier-racia) lesbianism and mur- 


der. Along with low-budget American - : - 
TV serials of not much higher caliber, 

“The Vicious Dream" is now giving the 
masses of Chinese their first and practi- b 

tally only taste of American popular / 
culture in more than a generation. 

“After all," apologetically explains 
an American diplomat. "Hollywood 
isn't in this for its health, and is willing 
to sell the Chinese what they are willing 
to buy. Even for an international film ‘~- 
festival, the Chinese authorities turned :1 
down eight of the 10 proposed American n 
entries, some of our finest films. The ; c, 
only, ones they would accept were 'The 4 
Black Stallion' and ‘Snow White.' The 7 
United States has opened an informs- * 
Lion library, bur few Chinese receive the i 
special permission from their Govern- 
ment necessary to get in." 

At one foreign- language book store 
here, the only work in English visible 
— apart from multitudinous scientific 
and technical manuals — is entitled , 
"The Evil Chiang Kai-shek, Aided by V 
American Imperialists." A textbook r ‘ 
used in a high school English class in- : r 
forms Chinese students and teachers 
what a "scientific survey" has found. 

The typical American housewife is 
regularly served breakfast in bed at 10 
A. M. by her cowed husband, who then , J? 
rushes off to his office to make more 
money than his neighbors while his 
wife joins her friends gossiping and 
playing bridge. 

“There's no doubt that in the last few 
months, Chinese officialdom has drawn 
back from the much more forthcoming 
attitude they showed immediately after 
recognition," comments one American ^ 
information official who has been . 
through it all. “They’re not anxious to . 
cultivate too much American cultural 
influence, and there.’s nothing we can of- v 

ficially — or even unofficially — do S3 
about it." ‘ 

This doesn't mean that the Chinese 
have suddenly switched to anti-Ameri- 
canism as they suddenly switched from 
pro- to anti-Sovietism. It does mean 
that with the reopening of China to the ' £1 
West, Peking’s leadership feels it neces- ^ 
sary to reaffirm the traditional Chinese ssl 
belief in the inferiority of all cultures to tfo 
their own. This is a point they can make 
neatly and painlessly with such simple 
weapons of our own making as "The Vi- 
cious Dream" — while the United States j 

Government stands helpleseiy byr s 

China has far more to get from’ the' K 
United States in technology and exper- 
tise than, it can give in return. In a 
strange reversal of history, it is the Chi- -*kf 
nese who are now pursuing their own 2»»J 
special kind of Open Door policy, to take rm 
from us what they want and need. It is sio 
clearly in America's interest to cooper- 
ate — within limits. 

In doing so. however, there is no rea- , : T 
son to ihrow ourselves blindly into ,,3 ‘- 
China's arms, nor, as Ambassador 
Leonard Woodcock did last week, to try 
to stifle American domestic political oi? 
criticism of the present status of United 
States relations with Taiwan for fear of 
offending the People's Republic. There 
is no reason to build up China 's military * 4 
strength as it would like us to do or to 
distance ourselves from traditional 
allies or threaten the Soviet Union. As 3rift 
we try to develop a mutually advanta- 
geous relationship with the People's Re- 
public, there is no necessity to overplay 33} 
the tempting "China card.” 
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John B. Oakes is former Senior Editor 
of The New York Times. This is the 
third of four articles. 
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WESTPORT, Conn The Ameri- 

can people have not yet been told the 
full trufh about our dependence onjm- ■ 
ported oil, which is now costing 
million an hour, every hour, all year 
long.,.'- 

This year foreign oil will cost iel 
some $90 billion, more than the net as- 
sets of I.B.M., General Electric, Gen- 
era] Motors and Fort!. 

• I recently resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Energy because I became con- 
' vinced 1 could influence energy coin 
servation far. more effectively from 
outside the Government. I had become 
Deputy Under Secretary of Energy for 
Comraercialization in 1978* 

Government commercialize energy 
technologies with near-term potential. 
After careful screening and outside- 
consultation, we chose some two dozen 
techmlogies with promise and began 
expediting their commercialization. 
But .It Soon became apparent 
bope&were being raised ; the lromem- 
ate epntribution of these technologies 
toour erjargy needs was slight. 

Sophisticated new energy supply 
technologies are not going to ena our 
dependence cm foreign oil In this cen- 
tury; 

But It is in this century that we are 
at the wriWm Of foreign governments, 
and .are paying $90 billion a year tor 
imported oiL- The crisis is not in tne 
year 2000, not even in 1990. It is now - 
The .Administration's plan jo 
reducing bur oil imports, announcea 
■July-Je, 1979, called for the creation of 

ah Fner^/ Security Corporation, now 

estabTishedby Congress, to develop ■ 

• million barrels per day of oil subs 
tuteshyESO. - 
One-way *>f meeting this objective 
^.outlined: Coal liquids and gases 
would acqjvint for 1 to 1.5 
reisadayj/oil shale for 400,000 bar 
Per 4ft biomass for 100,000; and unj 
- conventional- gas for between 5W,uw 
^Pdemfilion barrels per day. 


My best guess is the most we can ex- 
pect from synthetic fuel is 700,000 bar- 
rels a day by 1992. Let’S; examine why: 
An oil-shale plant will cost $1.5 bil- 
- lion to $3 billion and will produce about 
50,000 barrels a day. Eight plants, to 
produce 400,000, would require a capi- 
tal Investment of $12 billion, to $24 bil- 
: lion. Coal liquefaction and gasification 
plants will cost $3.5 billion to $4 billion 
for a 50,000 barrel a day plant. To get 
one million barrels a day, 20 plants 
would be needed, and at a capital in- 


Our Energy Future 


By Jackson S. Gouraud 


vestment of $70 billion to $80 billion. 

Capitalizing these alternative fuel 
facilities will not be easy, even with 
Government help. Banks are limited 
by law as to how much they can lend 


for a project, and even consortiums of 
banks have limits. In fact, even the 
largest insurance companies cannot 
easily come up with all the money 
needed to get these plants on line in the 


next decade. We're talking here of 28 
plants at a capital cost of $82 billion to 
$104 billion, to achieve an output of 1.4 
million barrels a day of synthetic fuel. 

Even if all the capital, technical and 
environmental problems can be over- 
come, and all 28 plants are on line on 
schedule, we will still have added only 
1.4 million barrels a day, and that not 
until 1990 or 1992. 

While I was in the Energy Depart- 
ment 1 realized two important tilings: 
first, the only solution to our energy 


1 think we all want to cut taxes, but 
we want to do so in ways that make the 
tax system fairer and have other bene- 
ficial effects on the American econ- 
omy and society. 

There have been numerous sugges- 
tions as to how we can best accomplish 
this desirable removal of bias. 

Some bills introduced in Congress 
would provide, an itemized deduction 
for real estate taxes but disregard the 
other homeowner benefits. New York 
State tried to do something like this, 
but the Internal Revenue Service re- 
jected it. 

. Moreover, if you make a share of 
' taxes a deduction, many taxpayers do 
not get the benefit because they are 
lower-income and don’t itemize deduc- 
tions. Therefore, a renter's tax benefit 
in the form of a nonrefuhdable credit 
would seem to be the best solution. 

I wish to express my support for the 
pending proposals to provide d rent- 
er’s tax credit for all Americans who 
rent their . principal residence. 

James If. Tully Jr. is commissioner of 
the New York Stale Department of 
Taxation and Finance, this article is 
adapted from testimony recently 
delivered to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives'. 


T ax Benefit for Renters 


By James H. Tully 


Such a credit could be in the amount 
of 20 percent of the total annual rent, to 
a maximum of $1,000. These credits 
would not be refundable, so one could 
not reduce his or her tax payment 
below zero because of the rent credit. 
The credit should be designed so it 
would cost the Federal Government 
about $5 billion annually. 

The passage of such legislation 
would help in the following ways: 

It would make the tax system fai rer, 
ending the existing discrimination 
against renters. Yet it would not re- 
duce the benefits of homeowners or 
landlords at a time when they are bur- 
dened by higher fuel costs, higher real 
estate taxes, and higher mortgage in- 
terest costs. 

It would be simple. We all know that 
homeowners get mqny benefits be- 
cause a house is not only a residence 
.but an investment and a Lax shelter. 
Homeowner benefits, not only on prin- 
cipal residences but on all houses 
owned, presently cost the Federal 


Government about $20 billion. There- 
fore, we should not be afraid to give 
renters, who comprise 30 percent of 
the population, a benefit worth about 
$5 billion. 

Instead of trying to track each and 
every homeowner benefit and con- 
struct a parallel renter benefit, it’s 
easier to provide a simple credit , 

Such a benefit would help a lot of 
people. 

Studies conducted for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee two years ago found 
that, although the percentage of 
American households living in rented 
space stayed at about 50 percent from 
1900 to 1950, our national policies to 
promote home ownership after World 
War II -have slowly reduced the rent- 
ers to about one-third, or 25 million 
households. 

This is a national problem. 

Rental units are well distributed 
throughout the nation, with 25 percent 
in the Northeast, 20 percent in the 


West, 23 percent in the North Central 
states and 30 percent in Jhe South. 

The fact that it is a national problem 
is also evidenced by the bills intro- 
duced by Congressmen from many 
parts of the country — more than 20 
bills with more than 80 co-sponsors. 

This tax bias has had' a devastating 
effect socially. The middle class has 
been encouraged to move out of the 
cities, with a resulting loss in the 
cities' tax base, and the cities have 
been left with a disproportionate share 
of the poor and needy. 

1 don’t think anyone wants to force 
people to be renters but merely to pro- 
vide a fair alternative to those who for 
various reasons want to rent. Right 
now the tax law encourages people to 
be homeowners. 

Renter benefits are workable. They 
already exist in the income tax laws of 
six states: Arizona, California, Ha- 
waii, Indiana, Oregon and Wisconsin. 

Encouraging Americans to be home- 
owners has caused people to move fur- 
ther and further away from the cities, 
using more and more gasoline to get to 
and from work. 

It is a built-in bias in the tax law that 
causes increased energy use. 

How can we justify a tax law that en- 
courages energy use? 


problem is to cut our demand for oil 
through conservation and solar con- 
version; second, the Government is 
not doing what is necessary to per- 
suade the people of the urgency of this 
crisis and to marshal their full sup- 
port. 

In 1970, our imported oil cost about 
$3 billion; in 1979, it cost $45 billion; 
this year, it will cost about $90 billion 
for about the same amount of oil. How 
are we going ro reduce rhis huge capi- 
tal outflow? 

The only answer is to cut demand by 
conservation — the reduction of 
energy waste and the increase of 
energy efficiency — supplemented by 
switching to solar energy as much as 
possible. 

We have been wildly wasteful and 
inefficient. Our system was built for 
cheap, plentiful energy, so there are 
thousands of opportunities for Yankee 
ingenuity and Yankee thrift. 

Conservation can cut our depend- 
ence on imported oil and lead iis to a 
new diverse renewable energy system 
in the 1990's and the next century. 

But do not be misled by talk of bil- 
lion dollar plants to turn dirty coal into 
clean synfuels. These plants are far 
down the road. 

If we don’t 1 concentrate on conserva- 
tion and solar, we aren’t even going to 
get there. 

But we can get there. There are still 
some 50 million Americans' driving to 
work alone; if each would lake one 
passenger, we would save 400,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day. That is equivalent to 
eight synfuel plants costing $15 billion 
to $30 billion. 

Our energy future is up to us, each of 
us, and it is spelled "conservation” — 
the wise and efficient use of our re- 
sources — from now on. 
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Jackson S. Gouraud is president of a 
firm that deals with energy problems. r ,c’J 
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Close Encounters’ Has Now 


Become a Classic 


NEW YORK — Time is out of joint. The best new film of 
the summer Is three years old: Steven Spielberg’s “Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind,” which first opened in Novem- 
ber, 1977, and has just been put into release again in a new, 
slightly shorter version re-edited by Mr. Spielberg. This 
“Close Encounters of the Third Kind” is nothing less than a 
delight, and can now be recognized as the classic that I, for 
one, didn’t see it to be three years ago. I’m not sure whether 
the rhang M Mr. Spielberg has made have actually altered 
the film so much or whether my receptivity to it has im- 
proved in view of the dimness of most of the other new 
movies this summer. Possibly a little of both. 

It may also be that the fuss that attended the 1977 open- 
ing — including stories about the cost of the production and 
speculation about the film’s effect mi the financial future of 
Columbia Pictures, which produced it — clouded the vision in 
a manner that critics and reviewers aren’t always aware of. 
Everybody from the filmmaker to the members of the public 
tends to get a little hysterical at such moments. Time has al- 
lowed Mr. Spielberg finally to edit the movie he wanted to 
make and the rest of us to respond to it in the kind of leisure 
one doesn't ordinarily have when a new film opens. 

Mr. Spielberg's alterations appear to be minimal, at 
least to someone who doesn't remember every frame of the 
original. He has eliminated bits and pieces of domestic 
scenes that originally contributed to the mid-movie droop, 
and he has added some shots inside the space ship at the 
film’s end. However be has done it, he has come up with a 
movie that is an unqualified smash, a science-fiction film 
that ranks alongside Stanley Kubrick’s “2001” and which, . 
.though it evokes memories of sci-fi movies of the 19S0’s, Is an 
original vision, technically superb, poetic without apparently 
being aware of it, a movie that for all of its fancy technology 
doesn’t shortchange or patronize the ordinary people who are 
its characters. 

This last point is the principal revelation, for me, of the 
new “Close Encounters, ” and it may be that Mr. Spielberg’s 
cuts have, Indeed, had the effect of making the domestic 
problems of Roy Neary (Richard Dreyfuss), the Muncie, 
lnd., power company repairman, his wife Ronnie (Teri 
Garr) and their three wise-mouthed children seem much less 
tiresome and much more human — moving as well as comic. 

For those who haven’t seen the movie I suppose I should 
explain that “Close Encounters” proceeds to its spectacular 
finale, the landing of an alien space ship at the foot of Devil’s 
Tower, Wyo., via two lines of narrative — via the activities of . 
of an international team of scientists preparing for the ar- . 

■' rival of the aliens, and via the adventures of some quite ordi- 
nary people who, having witnessed a space-age ephiphany, a 
: dazzling U.F.O. light-show over Indi ana, also find them- 
! selves mysteriously drawn to the Wyoming rendezvous. 

Chief among these folk are Mr. Dreyfuss’s Roy Neary, a 
; good-natured but none too stable blue collar worker, who 
^aba n dons his wife and children to pursue a quest he can’t ex- 
plain, and Julian Guiler (Melinda Dillon), a young woman 
-whose 4-year-old son Barry (Cary Guffey) has run awayto' “ 
; : join the space travellers. 

:] The Neary family's home life is a hilarious confusion of 
.misunderstood motives and decent impulses. They live In a 

- house overstocked with appliances and gadgets probably not 
yet paid for, and they are forever accompanied by the non- 

- stop noise of bickering parents, of children in ordinary high 

- spirits and of a television set that drones on and on, much of 
. the time with no one watching It. There’s one especially good 
. moment that I somehow missed when I first saw the movie: 

„ in the center of the frame Roy and Ronnie are arguing about 
; whether or not the children should be forced to see “Pinoc- 


chio” (they aren’t keen on the plan), while off to one side of 
the frame the youngest Neary child is cheerfully smashing 
the head of a doll against the side of 9 playpen untikit shat- 
ters satisfactorily. Rarely have Americans who subsist at 
the pleasure of their friendly finance companies seemed so 
engaging. 

However, in this new “Close Encounters,” as in the 
original, the most engaging personality is still Cary Guffey, 
the child who receives the message of the space visitors long 
before anyone else. I think it’s safe to say of Mr. Guffey that, 
because be was 4 when the film was made, his is less a per- 
formance than a countenance — alert, curious, sweet and re- 
sponsive — that Mr. Spielberg uses as one of the film’s prlnd- 
■ pal visual themes. Not since “Small Change,” tine extraordi- 
nary childhood memoir directed by Francois Truffaut (one 
of the stars of “Close Encounters”), has a child been so ap- 
pealingly (maybe even honorably) presented in a motion pic- 
ture. 

The look of rapture on the little boy's face as he finally 
sees the space ship, which has apparently landed in his back- 
yard, is really the center of “Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind,” which is about the possibility of miracles, of salva- 
tion. 

This is further reflected in the presense of Mr. Truffaut 
who, as Dr. Lacombe, the French scientist in charge of the 
United Nations space team, goes about his business with the 
manner of a benign prophet, not one of your hellfire-and- 
. damnation types but one who demonstrates the kind of self- 
assured, low-keyed authority and infinite patience you might 
expect of a liberated prophet of tomorrow. 

When I first saw “Close Encounters of the Third Kind” 
in 1977, I was Inclined to emphasize the movie’s marvelous 
special effects, by Douglas Trumbull and Air. Spielberg’s 
mastery of action-movie making, which was to underrate the 
overall concept of the film. This breaks with the paranoia 
that has activated most science-fiction films throughout the 
decades and recalls the blissful innocence of science-fiction 
in George M61i6s’s skylarking “Voyage to the Moon” In 1902. 

There’s not a mingy- character in the entire Spielberg 
film, and it says something for the way Mr. Spielberg con- 
ceived it that no one even suspects that these aliens might 
possibly have less than altruistic thoughts in mind. Everyone 
simply assumes the best, which is the expression on the 
small boy’s face throughtout the film. 

Though “Close Encounters of the Third Kind” is one of 
the most sophisticated movies ever made, the sophistication 
is always at the service of this concept. This is fully realized 
only in the film's finale, set on the the -secret Wyoming air- 
field, where the earthlings and the aliens finally succeed in 
establishing communication through notes and chords 
played on an organ console, the sounds of which evoke 
thoughts of heavenly doodling on the Radio City Music Hall's 
mighty organ. 

It is absolutely right that when we go into the space ship 
the effect is rather like Tailing upward into one of those gi- 
‘gaatic.qgpttery, crystal-hung, chandeliers most of -us still as- 
sociate with oldrtime movie palaces ilke-jhe Roxy, the Para- 
mount and Loew’s Paradise. It Is also right that the alien 
creatures, though obviously of an intelligence that puts us In ■ 
the same relation to them as chimpanzees have to us, should 
be no more physically intimidating than small, extremely 
brainy children. 

This “Close Encounters” is as much about the magic of • 
moviegoing, about the dreams realized in movie palaces, as 
about the magic of movie making. Watching it today is like 
experiencing a dream in which the dreamer moves from 
dread to Joy without having to break the spell by waking up. 
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Gower Champion Was A 
Broadway True Believer 


NEW YORK — Gower Champion first caught the na- 
'• tion&l eye when he waltzed his partner, Marge, across the 
studio stages of television's black-and-white infancy. He 
hoofed it up in the gawdy, rainbow-hued Hollywood movie 
musicals of the post-war era. But can anyone doubt that this 
man’s heart and legacy belong to Broadway? Mr. Champion 
arrived as a full-time theater choreographer with “Bye Bye 
.; Birdie” in 1960, and, consummate showman that he was he 
/ didn’t leave until they carried him out two decades later. 
When he died Monday — a few poignant hours before the 

opening night curtain of his final musical, “42d Street” 

Broadway lost one of its last true believers, one of its last 
whole-hearted celebrants. 

For all the commercial and critical success Mr. Cham- 
; ■ plan achieved during his lifetime, perhaps he was never fully 
: appreciated on his own terms. That may be because he was 
j an anachronism. He was no innovator, like Jerome Robbins 
•: or Michael Bennett. He never created his own distinctive 
choreographic style, like Bob Fosse. He didn’t try to tackle 
‘ daring subjects, like Hal Prince. And yet Mr. Champion’s 
. body of work is as much a part of the history of the contempo- 
rary musical as that of his talented peers. By applying an un- 
stoppable imagination, galvanizing enthusiasm and a task- 
master’s professionalism to a series of unpretentious 
empty-headed entertainments, he almost single-handedly 
kept alive the fabled traditions of Broadway’s most elitterv 
and innocent past. ** 3 

He believed in the old, corny razzmatazz, and he would 
stop at nothing to get the audience to share his faith In its 
: simplest form, his showbiz evangelicalism poured forth in 
those famous show-stoppers. The most celebrated occurred 
in Mr. Champion's biggest hit, “Hello, Dolly* ” ( 196 « in 
which those exquisitely synchronized waiters at the Harnio- 
nia Gardens leaped halfway to the roof of the St. James to 
welcome Carol Charming home. There were also all three 
trompe d’oeil numbers in which Mr. Champion would start 
^ neariyempty stage and then sneak in more and 

- more bodies until finally the audience would find itself am- 
<■ bushed by an explosion of song and dance* “It TaltM a 
$ Woman” in “Hello, Dolly l,» the opening of 
. 0960. ‘‘Without Me” in “The Happy Time”(1968), “When 
Mabel Comes into the Room” in “Mack and Mabel” (1974). 
Mr. Champion made his effects look simple, but they could 
. only be achieved by a choreographer who combined Busby 
Berkeley’s kaleidoscopic vision with a perfectionist’s drive 
.* and craft. Amazing as it seems, Mr. Champion often created 
1; these spectacles in the midst of a brutal out-of-town tryout: 
Both the full version of “It Takes a Woman" and the first act 
:- finale, “Before the Parade Passes By,” were inserted into 
; “Dolly" as the cast played eight performances a week at the 
" end of the show s pre-Broadway tour In Washington, D C 
* Like. Busby Berkeley, Mr. Champion could rest his repu- 

»' tatioh on these big, brash tours de force alone. But they could 
not contain the full breadth of his affectionate, nostalgic vi- 
■j siem. Mr. Champion’s musicals also had their tender, simple, 


pastel-timed sequences which at times echoed the romantic 
balLroo.ii act he did with Marge. Though these dances were 
often populated by dozens of couples — as in the “Dancing" 
number of “Dolly” — they were occasionally quite intimate. 
In “Bye Bye, Birdie," the wittiest show of his career, Mr. 
Champion didn't merely create'hilarious, frenzied send-ups 
of Elvis-crazed teenagers ; at times he would also stop every- 
thing to let his alder leads glide about in the moonlight. That 
show's final number, a loving duet for Dick Van Dyke and 
Chita Rivera called "Rosie," was a perfect demonstration of 
how Mr. Champion’s grace and utter guilelessness usually 
saved him from sentimentality. It was also the first of many 
Champion numbers to be set in or around a picturesque train 
station. Eventually, trains became Mr. Champion’s favorite 
vehicles for evoking the uncomplicated, idyllic America that 
was inevitably the subject of his vanishing style of entertain- 
ment. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Champion was dogged by 
two persistent and not unjustified^ criticisms. He was accused, 
of choosing projects indiscriminately and of being unable to 
weave book scenes and musical numbers into a seamless 
whole. These failings, of course, fed on each other: If the 
basic material is piecemeal, not even that master of seam- 
less musicals, Jerome Robbins, would be able to knit it to- 
gether. Even so, Mr. Champion did create one musical that 
flowed almost entirely on movement, “Hello, Dolly 1," and 
his flops were sometimes the product of bad luck more than 
anything else. In “Mack and Mabel,” for instance, Mr 

Champion had an exciting subject (the silent movie era), two 

worthy stars (Robert Preston and Bernadette Peters), and 
easily Jerry Herman’s best score (“Dolly” included). Had 
he not been saddled with one unavoidable, unworkable sub- 
plot — movie star Mabel Normand’s real-life bout with drug 
addiction — he might have found a way to give the show the 
unifying time it sadly lacked. 

^ Street, is not a great musical by any means, but it 
is. Ironically enough, the perfect monument to Mr, Cham- 
pion s career. In thisshow, the choreographer reunited with 
many of bis most frequent and sympathetic collaborators, in- 
cluding Jerry Orbach (who starred in “Carnival"), Michael 
SS l [ art * wh0 wrote *to® books of “Birdie” and "Dolly”), 
Philip J. Lang (whose brassy orchestrations are Intrinsic to 

^^! , J c Cha 5 Pi0 “ Wt ^’ Robin W ®gner.(whg designed 
the sets for "Sugar" and "Mack and Mabel "Land, of course, 
the producer David Merrick. The musical they created is, in- 
tentionally or not, the quintessential Champion entertain- 
ment, flaws and all. “42d Street” apotheosizes all of the 
cnoreographer s favorite theatrical playthings — from tap 
dancers to multi-storied sets to trains. Almost every number 
oiakesaa^s-referienceto his past show stoppers (including 
some from his flops), and, in many cases, Mr. Champion his 
topped his own previous achievements. 

As a result, audiences will be able to exult in the full dv- 
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Israel, with its shortage of fresh 
water, faced the problem of how to 
utilize the salty seas. 

Israeli technologists applied their 
skills to a massive desalination 
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program. 

The result was a technically- ' 
advanced, economically 
competitive process, now being 
exported to other water-short 
communities. 

For 59 years,. Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israel's industry and agriculture. 
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Years of experience in nugor 
financial centers, offer businessmen 
sophisticated facilities to help meet 
the ever-changing needs of the 
international market place. 

Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major centers around the globe. 
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LIKE IT OR NOT. director Don 
Siegel fa saying something 
applicable to our times, reflecting 
■he morals of an age In which the 
' traditional roles of the hunter and 
I he hunted are juxtaposed by ex- 
pediencies. Huge corporations pay 
up to revolutionary kidnappers, 
nations bow -down to political 
hooligans, and governmental agen- 
cies frequently use Immoral means 
to secure ends which themselves 
are highly dubious. 

In situations, basic to these con- 
ditions.. Siegel's films nearly all in- 
corporate a- theme in which a man 
seeking the triumph of good over, 
evil haa to achieve it by unorthodox 
methods of hiB own . and in opposi- 
tion to eptabltehedfiaw. enforce m ent 
agencies: . . , - . 

The* counter-culture aspect of 
Siegel’s work may help explain why 
he haA became somewhat of a 
“cuH’Vdlrector, especially with the 
perceptive young and particularly 
In Europe where native directors 
too. often forget that the American 
i scene is a 'microcosm of the way the 
world is evolving, tending either to 
j knock it.. or run away from it with 
j movies,. that are either contemp* 
~ tuous or escapist. S legal has had 
the wit 1 and sense to find in the ur- 
ban jungle a series of morality 
plays that are potent, significant 
and dazzlingty entertaining. 

A well-selected eight-film 
retrospective of Siegel's (to he 


ANYONE who can turn tears on 
and off like clockwork in front of a 
microphone, must have God on her 
side. But I'm not sure that the Rab- 
banit Esther Jungreis does Justice 
to her God, flogging- His Judaism 
like aspirin for the Existential 
•Headache. 

The Rabb&nit, who heads the 
American Hinenl Movement for 
Jewish revival, spoke to a crowd of 
about a thousand last week In the 
amphitheatre of Jerusalem’s Liber- 
ty Bell Garden. 

She was preceded by a series of 
canned Hebrew songs, each one en- 
ding with a finale which made her 
appearance seem imminent. It 
wasn’t. The tension of anticipation 
continued to build until, finally, she 
emerged, sleek in her silky, long- 
sleeved. purple blouse, black belt 
and long white A-line skirt. 

Her presentation began with the 
testimony of satisfied customers, 
the converted. Danny. Cohen; a 
former head of Jews for Jesus; 
Alexander, "the only Jew from 
Communist China” ; and three or 
four other males, each of whom 
came out on stage for a round of 
applause from the audience. 

Hinenl, the Rabb&nit explained in 
decorous, mostly-grffinmatlcal 
Hebrew, is a ’’revolutionary 
movement.” She knew her lines by 
heart: the poor Jew lost among the 
nations, the "small point of light in 
the heart” which was an "echo 
from Sinai" calling you back to 
whatever. 1 

There is something serious in her 
motivation — and a maddening dis- 
crepancy between that and her 
show. 

Much of her address Is to 
American Jews — and, she remind- 
ed the. audience, she has filled 
Madison Square Garden with 24,000 
of them. To them the message is, 
more or less, “You have given your 
children everything [material] and 
they have nothing [spiritual].*’ 

WITH ISRAELIS she is- more 
careful, and even apologizes for the 
limitations of her Hebrew and for 
daring, as a foreigner, to point out 
the ills of Israeli secularism. 

To Israelis the message is: "If 
Tora isn’t our shtor (promissory 
note), what right do we have to be 
here?” i.e.. If you dod’t believe -this . 
Is the Promised Land, you may as 
well be In Uganda. 

Her premises are worthy of atten- 


scrccned this month at the Tel Aviv 
Cinematheque) supplies Insight 
into both the aesthetic and ethical 
aspects of this director’s work. 

When Siegel is hot he’s really hot. 
Though, action, crime and corrup- 
tion nre his triple-dish, mostly 
contemporary- urban, sometimes in 
prison, sometimes in rural 
America, he also directed John 
Wayne's last picture. The ShootisL 
Stanley Kauffmann points out the 
significance of Wayne passing from 
John Ford to Don Siegel. Ford had a 
19th century sensibility, he was a 
relatively uneducated man with un- 
mistakable genius and an unswer- 
. ving belief In popular sentimental 
mythology. Siegel Is fully the 20th 
century man. an educated one 
{Cambridge and Beaux Arts in 
Paris), whose vision is so sceptical 
. that his scepticism itself becomes a 
kind of Tnythoa. 

Siegel -broke through to cult 
success in 19M with Riot in CeU 
Block li. the first tough X-rated 
view of prison life. He brought the 
same breath of fresh air to a stale 
and stereotyped formula in Inva- 
sion of the Body Snatchers two 
years later, and from then on the 
critics took him up In earnest. 

His earlier films were The Ver- 
dict . Night Unto Night , 77ie Big 
Steal, Duel at Silver Creek, China 
Venture and Private BeU 36. none 
of which are worth seeing now ex- 
cept by serious students following 
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Delphine Seyrig and Don Siegel during a break in the filming of The Black Windmill. 


the development of the director. He 
finally consolidated his penchant 
for the action-full crime thriller 
with a social message with Crime in 
the Streets U95fl) which starred 
John Cassavetes and Mark Rydell. 
He made his debut on the produc- 
tion side three years later In Edge 
of Eternity, and eventually drew 
the best of Steve Mcqueen’s early 
performances in the tough Hell is 
fur Heroes (1962). - 

After Mndignn (1968) he started a 
creatively and commercially 


Tears on demand 

By MARSHA POMERANTZ / Jerusalem Post Reporter 





Rabbanit Esther Jungreis 

tion; the malaise she detects is real 
and obvious. But her method is to 
try, to arouse guilt and fear in siiffl- 
cent quantity to satisfy a dozen 
Jewish mothers. 

The show goes cm: she. evokes 


flStke Goldberg) 

. Bergen Belsen (she herself was 
there). At the train station, a small 
boy stumbles in a crowd, is shot by 
a snickering Nazi. An old man, on 
the way to execution, takes out a 
canteen of water. Perhaps he wants 


successful venture with Clint 
Eastwood that continued through 
JVn Mules for Sutler Sarah, The 
Beguiled. Dirty Hurry, Coop on's 
Bluff and Escape from Alcatraz. 
(For ihc sake of trivia buffs, that 
collaboration was extended when 
Sicgci made one of his rare film 
appearances by playing the 
bartender in Eastwood's directorial 
debut. Piny Misty For Me. > 

COLLECTIVELY. Siegel's films 
bear a very personal stamp. The 


to wet his parched lips before 
death? No, it's (or ritual cleansing. 
He washes his hands and recites the 
Kaddish prayer and goes bravely to 
his death. 

The Rabbanit Jungreis allows her 
voice to break. There is a musical 
interlude. 

Now we are asked to meet 
Melanie, "an American who was 
written up in The Neio York 
Times." A nice Jewish girl who 
died of an overdose in a Kabul 
bazaar. Why? "Because no one told 
her that her name wasn't Melanie, 
but Miriam, Sara. Rahel. Lea” and 
so on through the Mothers of Israel. 
Then the Rabbanit talks to the dead 
Melanie, weepily. 

SHE DIDN'T EVEN begin to ad- 
dress herself to some pertinent 
questions: 

What is the meaning today of Shab- 
bat. kashrut. ritual that keeps the 
family together? Whai about the 
feeling of many non-observant im- 
migrants that being in Israel “iden- 
tifies" them sufficiently, and they 
no longer need ritual to distinguish 
them from other peoples? What 
about traditional Jews who choose 
to observe certain rituals fdr ■their 1 ' 
emotional significance, without - 
acknowledging a divine origin for 
those practices? 

Most salesmen offer samples of 
their wares. They open the box and 
give you a glimpse of what's inside. 
But the Rabbanit, like an insurance 
agent. Just talked about the dire 
consequences of being without. 

She was appalled, she said, to 
read a recent newspaper interview 
with "the son of a famous Israeli," 
who said he regarded the Western 
Wall more or less the way he 
regards a tennis court. 

It's a serious problem. I would 
have appreciated a bit niore hones- 
ty in dealing with It. What happens 
to a people nourished on longing for 
2.000 years, when their dream Is 
finally realized? 

If our concerns as Jews are really 
spiritual and not material, how do 
we account for our relationship to 
the stone of the Second Temple? 
Idolatry Is banned; bow many lives 
should be sacrificed for a bit of 
bedrock around Hebron? Whose 
lives? 

But treating the subject with the 
seriousness it deserves requires 
some subtlety. Crowds don’t like 
subtlety, and the Rabbanit Jungreis 
obviously likes crowds. 


Those who know how to live 
know where to live 
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Just a stroU to tha Vs/ too Pa* sod fbn 
Gavko! Shopping Centro, to tfw seaside 
and its prestigious howls. 

PEER NAVEH - a pwj«* wasted to in- 
clude bH the amenities ol living In tbe hub of 
t tangs Developed with the year-long e*- 
pe/ience which has gone »nu> Neveh 
Avwrm, Neveh Ami rim and Be mat Naveh, it 
witt altar a naw standard of luwmr living to 
Ida limited number dweemmg residents 
. From tour eoemnam you hew a breathtak- 
ing wew of the sea, and your nest door 
nekd'bour wih bo a- puMc garden planned 
by the MumdpeBty of Tel Awv. 

Three. -high nee. 10-siorev buildings, 
designed wtth’ you m mind All Inchide the 
easy Hvmg convenient services you aspect 
Irom "Naireh": air conditioning with in- 
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etc 

Tha planning of your apaftmam has left 
nothing id chance. 

Daytime and night-ante araac are separate, 
you- can entertain your guests while yun 
children play or sleep . 
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The Nature Reserves Authority LjL | 

Hunting Licences 

Because of postal problems, ^ 
the validity of hunting licences for the year 
now ending is extended until 
September 15, 1980. 


basic predicament of the individual 
versus both the forces of good and 
evil is crucial to much of his story- 
telling. No great perception is re- 
quired to realize that Madigan was 
a prototype for Dirty Harry-or that 
by 1979 Siegel was simply saying 
more emphatically and frankly 
what he could not say with such 
vehemence In 1960. 

Cultists around the world have 
proclaimed him one of the screen's 
true artists, describing that stamp 
as having a spare lean style which 


tends to draw the best perfor- 
mances out oi his cast. Walter 
Matthau, Michael Caine, Charles 
Bronson. Clint Eastwood, Robert 
Mite hum, Steve McQueen and even 
some of the oldcr-timers such as 
Richard Widmark, 'Henry Fonda 
and John Wayne have been directed 
by Siegel, and each has given ex- 
cellent performances unaer him. 

Another distinctive mark of a 
Siegel film is the roles he assigns to 
women. Politically, Siegel has been 
described as being anything from a 
“right-wing fascist" to a "lefty- 
pinko freak." No one, however, has 
ever accused him of being anything 
but a male chauvinist who tends to 
place women in roles that Phyllis 
Schafly would approve of — in the 
kitchen or under a man. Siegel ad- 
mits to being upstaged only once by 
a woman. Delphine Seyrig, says 
Siegel "walked all over stars 
Michael Caine and Donald 
Pleasance" in The Black Windmill. 
"She also walked all over me" says 
Siegel, who forgives her because 
she turned out an excellent perfor- 
mance. 

Interestingly, it is Windmill that 
remains Siegel’s least known film. 
Though it was a tremendous 
success in European art-cinemas, it 
never quite made it commercially 
in America. The film is an old- 
fashioned thriller which, while made 
in 1974, harks back to the sort of 
movie with which Siegel learned his 
trade, the '40s thriller. 

The stoical hero in Windmill Is a 
disillusioned cockney Secret Ser- 
vice Man played by Michael Caine 
by way of Deighton and Le Carre. 
His little lady is Janet Suzman who 
joins him in the hunt for their kid- 
napped son and the search for the 
traitor who has leaked vital infor- 
mation from MIS, which will take 
over a million pounds in uncut 


diamonds away from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Though the film is slightly 
pri- post emus at times, the situation 
uf ihft rogue cop bringing villains to 
justice against odds made heavier 
by the inhibitions, prejudices and 
t-orruptions of the Establishment Is . 
Clear. The hero is finally hunted not' 1 
only by the killers and torturers he 
was seeking to nail, but also by 
Scotland Yard, MI5, Interpol and 
Ihc Paris Police. 

The whodunit aspect of the film is a 
good one. Who can it be? Depen- 
dable Patrick Barr, lecherous 
Joseph O'Connor, or dastardly 
Donald Pleasance? It couldn't 
possibly be lovely and deadly 
Delphine Seyrig. 

Though the film has its lapses. 
Siegel makes up for them with 
enough edge-of-the-seat action, in- 
cluding a chase through the London 
underground and the magnificent 
explosion of a huge wine vat (a 
pleasant Beaujolais'. 

It is easy to forgive Siegel his 
chauvinism and occasional other 
other failings, because each of his 
films abounds in breathtaking ac- 
tion and has style to bum. Rich, in- 
telligent in detail and resonant with 
wry- observations on human nature. 
Siegel’s is definitely the stamp of a 
major director whose heroes tilt 
their lances with far more accuracy 
than Don Quixote could ever have 
hoped for. 


AVIVA MARKS’ presentation 
of A Lovely Light — a 
dramatization of the poems 
and letters of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay — at Tzavta (Tel Aviv) 
on Wednesday at 9 p.m. will be 
in English, and not as 
suggested in The Post last Fri- 
day. 


Advt. 


SHOPPING UNLIMITED 
shops and services 

in Jerusalem by Barbara Eskin 


FINE ISRAELI 
CERAMIC ART 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop 
fits beautifully and naturally into 
the atone drama that is the Jewish 
Quarter. Moshe Rosens hine. the 
proprietor is a former American 
whose love of ceramic art led him 
to open the Jerusalem Artists 
Workshop. He believes In tbe high 
quality of Israeli art, and his shop 
features pieces of sculpture, 
reliefs and functional ceramic art 
by talented Jerusalem artists at 
the most reasonable prices. He 
''also exports abroad arid"dTa- : 
tributes to fine shops In 
Jerusalem. We who live here, can 
now add beauty to the interior of 
our homes in the form of an In- 
comparable piece from the 
Workshop, and tourists will find 
that special something to bring 
home, all at moderate prices. The 
Jerusalem Artists Workshop is 
located on 7 Tiferet Yisrael St. In 
the Jewish Quarter, buses l, 38. A 
must. 

DESIGN YOUR OWN 
NEW YEAR CARDS 

New Year is coming up soon, so 
why not be original this year? 
Design a card and bring it over to 
Insty -Prints* and they'll print it 
while you wait! Insty-Prlnts* can 
print anything as long as it’s 
camera yeady -r- meaning you 
have original — personalized 
memo pads or stationery, 
letterheads with matching 
envelopes, business cards, flyers 
and more. All of this is cheaper 
than what you would be charged 
by a regular printer. Come to 
Insty-Prlnts* today. Located at 26 
King George St., Tel. 224575. Open 
daily except Fridays. 

THE BIBLE COMES 
ALIVE IN 

SILVER SCULPTURE 

Yaakov Heller, a former 
American from Ohio, has lived in 
Israel since 1972. Drawing in- 
spiration from the mystical beau- 
ty of Jerusalem, he has become 
world renowned for his silver 
sculpture based mainly on 
Biblical subjects. His statue of 
David and Goliath was presented 
to Gerald Ford in 1974. Other 
sculptures depict such scenes as 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from tbe Garden of Eden. Moses 
receiving the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Last Supper and 
many more, all in exquisite silver 
detail. Yaakov Heller has also 
created a unique line of gold and 
silver jewelry. Visit Yaakov 
Heller's three locations, and see 
the Bible come alive. In 
Jerusalem — 22 King David St. 
fopp. King David Hotel) Tel: 02- 
233235. — Tel Aviv — in the Ramada 
Continental Hotel, and in old Jaffa 
— Gallery Atik, Tel : 03-826798. 


EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS 
AT REASONABLE 
PRICES 

’Danlt, the exclusive, high fashion 
boutique at the King David Hotel, 
has clothes that cater to every 
taste and pocketbook. Danlt 
designs and manufactures stun- 
ning creations at the most 
reasonable prices, and since only 
one garment is made to each 
design, you'll stand out In any 
crowd as wearing a Danlt ex- 
clusive. Danlt also carries Gottex 
and Nlba fashions. 

You’ll find branches of this great 
shop at the Dan Tel Aviv, Dan 
Caesarea, and King David (02- 
2211111 . 

FOR YOUR INFO. 

If you arc interested in having 
your product or business featured 
in this weekly column, contact 
Barbara at 02-K18718. 


20% DISCOUNTS 
ON ALL BOOKS 

The only bookstore in Israel that 
gives a 20% discount on all their 
books. Including the newest 
bestsellers flown In from tbe 
States, is Bestsellers. For 
tourists. Bestsellers is a great 
place to relax after a long day's 
touring, where you can get a free 
cup of coffee and feast your eyes 
on their wide selection of books, 
non-fiction, art, religion, cooking 
and the greatest new novels. 
Locals, too, can browse to their 
>• heart's contcnt fwltfr.feCtippa.and 
even buy secondhand. Two new 
bestsellers are now available : 
Sophie's Choice by William Stryon 
and Dead Zone by Stephen King, 
plus Aster! x in all languages. 
Bestsellers is located on the 3rd 
floor of the Clal Centre, Jaffa Rd. 
Tel. 245813. 

WHO NEEDS A 
PHONE? 

when you can have a personal 
answering mail service which will 
take all your messages for you 
and a P.O.B. where they will 
collect your mall, all for a 
minima) fee. This wondrous place 
is the Phone Message Centre- If 
you are selling or renting, supply 
the Phone Message Centre with 
the info, and they will give out the 
details to prospective buyers. You 
collect the messages at the end of 
the day. Easy, isn’t it? They can 
also refer you to different ser- 
vices. Located at 15 King George 
St. Tel. 223498 

NEW, NATURAL 
ICE CREAM 

For those who love real, 
wholesome, home-made ice 
cream, as opposed to tbe 
chemical-laden ice cream com- 
mercially available. The 
American Israeli Health Food 
store at 78 Jaffa Road has good 
news. It has arranged with the 
Igloo Ice Cream Company for 
supplies of a new line of all natural 
ice cream and parve sherbet. The 
American Israeli Health Food 
Store is the only place in Israel 
where you can get this ice cream 
made with fresh ingredients, 
brown sugar and molasses. 
Readers are Invited to visit the 
shop and taste the difference. Air- 
conditioned comfort. Open all day 
till 7.30 for your convenience. 
Teruniot, Maasarot and Sbemita 
all strictly observed. Tel. 249031. 

GREAT SAVINGS 
IN GIVAT SHAUL 

Ross and Malka, two Immigrants 
from the U.S., have opened 
Zolbo, an Amerlcan-style dis- 
count store in Givat Shaul. They 
carry food products, canned 
goods, household products and 
porch furniture, all at great 
savings. They are willing to sell at 

a lower mark-up than the usual, in 
order to make your lives easier. 
And located right next door is a 
discount kosher meat store. So 
with one stop, you can stock up an 
everything. In these inflationary 
times, you can’t afford to overpay 
on basics. Visit Zolbo and enjoy 
low prices and courteous service. 
Located on 8 Nagara St., Givat 
Shaul. 

GIFTS GALORE 

Why run around needlessly for 
gifts and souvenirs when you can 
find them all In one place? Shop- 
ping 2000 has it all. A beautiful 
selection of posters, framed pic- 
tures. painted multi-purpose box- 
es. mugs, lampshades, greeting 
and post cards and loads' of 
terrific knick-knacks can be had 
at most reasonable prices. Pick up 
all your gifts (and maybe 
something special for yourself) at 
Shopping 3000, located in the cen- 
tre of Jerusalem’s commercial 
area, 23 Hillel St. in the shopping 
passage behind the Jerusalem 
Tower Hotel. Tel. 228861. 


GAR ACCESSORIES 
AT LOWEST PRICES 

A survey made by the Ha’aretz 
newspaper cited Solomon’s Auto 
Accessories as the cheapest shop 
of its kind in Jerusalem, and the 
big sales are starting now! Here 
are a few examples of their un- 
beatable prices: white outside 
covers from IS168, seat covers — 
IS67.20 (and you get a free steer- 
ing wheel cover with every 
purchase) roof racks 1SU2, or 
-.rent -them .for,sbqrt periods, front - 1 
window sun screens — regular i 
price IS12, Solomon's price IS8.80, 
air pressure gauges only IS15.50 
(down from IS19.60). These are 
just a few of the inflation busting 
prices at Solomon's. YOU can 
refer to Kol Ha’lr, given out free 
’ on Fridays, for their full page dis- 
play ad. Located at 24 Agron St., 
opp. Independence Park. Tel. 
248925. 

ONE PAYMENT 
FOR A LIFETIME 
VACATION 

Timesharing — the newest vaca- 
tion sensation that has swept the 
world — has finally reached 
Israel! 

With Timesharing, the Mandarin 
Apartment Hotel in Tel Aviv, on 
the fabulous Mediterranean, can 
be your permanent vacation 
resort for the rest of your life. 
Imagine all this with one payment 
— no more hotel bills! The 
apartments are beautifully fur-- 
nished and maintained complete 
with colour T.V., stereo, video and 
a magnificent swimming pool. 
You are located minutes from Tel 
Aviv’s bustling night life. 

And as a wonderful bonus to 
Timesharing, you can exchange 
your apartment for a choice of 350 
magnificent Timesharing vaca- 
tion resorts throughout the world, 
in 25 countries, among them 
Spain, the Caribbean, Barbados, 
and Florida. In other words, you 
own a vacation home in beautiful 
Israel and practically anywhere i 
in the world. Contact the Man- £ 
durin: Tel Aviv, Kikar Atarim. 3 
Shop No. 222 Tel. (03i2850S2. j 
285077. Jerusalem, Suite 505, 
Migdal Ha'ir 34 Ben Yehuda St., 
Tel. 02-247545. 

SAVE MONEY 
ON FOOD 

In these hard economic times, we 
are all looking for bargains. Well, 
search no more! Cheapmarket 
sells quality food products, frozen 
kosher meats, canned goods, 
cosmetics and cleaning products 
with up to 30C1- lower prices in 
many cases than any place in 
town. Even milk products are 10% 
lower and ice cream 20%. Their 
prices are so low because you only 
pay for the item, you don't share 
In the cost of maintaining a large 
staff or luxurious surroundings. 
There is home delivery for 
purchases above IS500. They also 
have a large parking lot for your 
convenience. Cheapmarket is 
located in the Givat Shaul in- 
dustrial area — at the end of the 
No. 11 bus line on the continua- 
tion of the Angel Bakery Rd. 

LIGHT UP YOUR 
HG&1E." 

... with beautiful lamps and 
lampshades from Stern on Straus 
St. Stern's have the largest selec- 
tion of unique light fixtures In 
.Jerusalem. You can choose from 
ultra modem designs or more con- 
servative, to suit your taste and 
home decor. You will find a varie- 
ty for every room In your house, in 
stainless steel, crystal and plastic, 
including ornamental garden and 
balcony lights. At A. Stern you can 
really light up your home... 
beautifully. You’ll find them at 16 
Straus St. Tel. 245560. 












Recession makes West cut aid to Third World 


By KKN LA ID L AW 

Tin* insk before the UN General 
Assembly Spccinl Session - to mop 
- out (•t'linomic relations between 
rich and poor countries over the 
next in years - is a formidable one. 
especially in these days of world 
recession. 

Ministers from more thAn 150 
countries will be asked to reach 
agreement on a strategy for the 
Third Development Decade And an 
agenda for next year’s "Global 
Round” for negotiations between 
the North and South. The session 
.started on August 25 and runs to 
September 5. 

Judging from the preparations to 
date there is tittle ground for op- 
timism that Thrird World ministers 
will leave UN headquarters in New 
York satisfied with what has been 
achieved. 

Paced with rising unemployment 
and persistent inflation, the rich 
countries arc in no mood. to make 
commitments to Third World 
nations whether in the form of in- 
creased aid or in curbing their 
protectionist measures. Any com- 
mitments these countries make will 
fall far short of what the poor coun- 
tries will be demanding. 

The recently published Brandt 
Commission Report called for a 
massive effort to assist the develop- 
ing countries. The commission said 
an extra $i50b. was needed as 
quickly as possible. 

But what of the last two UN 
Developmet Decades? Shridath 
Ramphal. secretary general of the 
Commonwealth has said that "by 
1985 there Is likely to be an increase 
of $50 per capita in the annual in- 
comes of the poorest group of coun- 
tries over 1965 Incomes, compared 
with an increase of $3,900 per capita 
for those of the richest — who were 
already, in 1965, 3000 per cent better 
orr." 

This is a depressing picture and 


tun- which is unlikely to alter unless 
there is a radical change of attitude 
among Western lenders. If there is 
any hope to be gleaned that the 
Special Session and the Global 
Round, will achieve reasonable 
■ success it is from the fact that these 
leaders arc becoming increasingly 
aware thuttheir domestic 
economies are more and more 
vulnerable to. a further weakening 
of Third World economies. 

The West is increasingly depen- 
dent on the South for raw materials, 
the sale of their goods, services and 
technology which are crucial in cur- 
bing unemployment within In- 
dustrialized countries. In a Euro- 
pean Economic Community paper 
prepared for the Special Session the 
point is made that the Community 
is dependent on the Third World for 
over 20 per cent of its export ear- 
nings. 

Such Interdependence could in 
time lead to a more enlightened ap- 
proach to the fate of the Third 
World by the developed countries. 

Already high on the agenda of 
concerns among Western leaders Is 
whether the international financial 
system can cope with the re-cycling 
of oil exporting countries' surplus 
now estimated at $H0b. 

After the initial oil price rise In 
1973 it was the poor countries which 
prevented the anticipated recession 
in Western countries by borrowing 
vast sums of money, mainly from 
commercial banks, to purchase 
goods from industrialized coun- 
tries. With their debts now standing 
at close to $300b. the bank loans are 
beginning to dry up. 


To overcome the recycling 
problem the rich countries are 
arguing for an expanded role for 
the International Monetary Fund. 
This is not far enough lor the Third 
World. The poorer nations want to 
negotiate a complete reform oMhe 
international monetary system. 


giving them a greater role In it* 
decision- malting structure and less 
•'ondilhinality on IMF money. 

Ah to slid, the developing eoun- 
tries have specific demands. They 
want the developed countries to 
make binding commitments to an 
an mail growth rale In their official 
aid in order to reach 0.7 per cent of 
their ONP by 1982 and 1 per cent by 
the end of the decade. 

The rich countries, or at least 
most of them, are adamant thati 
they cannot agree to bind 
themselves to quantitative targets. 
Certainly, considering recent aid 
performances of the rich countries 
there would bo no chance of them 
reaching the targets propo /sed y b 
the poor countries. 

The recent World Development 
Report predicts that combined aid 
as a percentage of GNP of OECD 
countries will in fact drop from a 
present average of 0.35^ to 0.3O5$> 
by 1985. 

Energy is one issue where both 
sides may reach some kind of . 
agreement on what needs to be 
negotiated. The cost of oil Imports 
for developing countries has more 
than doubled in the last two years 
alone from $30 b. to $65b. 

Third World oil importers can see 
advantages in the Industrialized 
countries' proposals that more 
predictable prices and supplies of 
oil should be a subject for negotia- 
tion. But tf there is to be agreement 
on this then the rich countries will 
have to be more willing to accept 
some formula for protecting oil* 
prices a9ainst Western inflation. 

By the end of the 70's developing ' 
nations' share of world industrial 
production stood at a meagre 9 per 
cent. Third World countries want 
this raised at least 25 per cent by 
the year 2000. 

Tf this target is to be reached, and 
the target being put forward at the 
Special Session of a 10 per cent an- 


Carlton Penta Hotel to open by March Products from Australia 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The first hotel In 
Israel to belong to a European. hotel 
chain Is due to be completed next 
March in Tel Aviv’s Kikar Atari ra. 


The Carlton Penta Hotel, which is 
privately owned, will be marketed 
throughout the world by the Penta 
hotel chain. The chain is Jointly 
owned by British Airways, Lufthan- 
sa and Swissair, Menahem Eyal, 
the hotel's director of marketing 


and sales, said recently. 

The hotel will consist of 2S2 
rooms,, including eight suites, and 
two penthouse suites. The hotel will 
also offer a roof-top swimming pool 
and convention facilities, Eyal said. 

Penta has already begun 
marketing the new -hotel in Europe 
and Japan and is expecting, a full 
house for Pessah. The Penta 
Carlton was designed by architect 
Ya'akov Rechter and decorated by 
Buky Zuker. 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A FOUR-WHEEL drive tractor, 
powered by an 18.8 litre turbo- 
charged diesel engine -of 525 hp, 
designed for broad acre farming. 

Contact: E.M. -Baldwin, 50 
Showground Road. Castle Hill, New 
South Wales, 2154, Australia. 


to twenty pieces to the ounce. 

Contact: Selected Sapphires, 
McKillop Rd-, ML Evelyn, Victoria 
3796. 


Processed ‘night soil’ to be sold as compost 


TOKYO (API. — Farmers need no 
longer turn up their noses at “night 
soil,” says the Tokyo Bureau of 
Sewerage, which as of next month 
will begin producing two to three 

- tons a day of packaged sewage for 

- garden compost 

A bureau official said recently 
that after spending 400 million yen 
in research. It has 
developed a fertilizer from human 
waste which is safe, effective and 
capable of restoring land turned 
acidic by use of chemical fer- 
tilizers. 

He said experiments have shown 
that application of the waste-based 


fertilizer increases yields of 
radishes, pears and spinach from 9 
to 74 per cent, “and the vegetables 
are very tasty," he added. 

Almost 50 per cent of the waste 
flowing into disposal plants can be 
■converted into compost by the 
process of dehydrating the waste 
and fermenting the organic 
materials in the remaining sludge, 
he said. . 


SLIDING ALUMINIUM window 
and glass doors which have proven 
highly suitable for arid and storm- 
prone regions. 

Contact: Trimview Windows ft 
Doors, c/o Michael Australia, 
P.O.Box 82, Jesmond, New South 
Wales 2299. 


LOW-COST GALVANIZED steel 
buildings for rural and industrial 
use, coming in complete kits, re- 
quiring no special tools to erect, 
and which can be set up by relative- 
ly unskilled labour. 

Contact: Econo Steel Australia. 
153 Darling Street, BALMAIN, New 
South Wales, 2041. 


The fertilizer, to he packaged In 
20-kilogram bags, will be sold to 
Tokyo area farmers through the 
national agriculture cooperative 
system. 


A HIDE CURING machine which 
can salt-cure In six hours a load of 
120 hides at a green weight of 28 kg. 
each. Formerly, it took several 
weeks to perform the same work by 
hand. 

Contact: SImes and lftartin, 296 
St. Vincent Street, Port Adelaide. 
South Australia 5015. 


BILLIARD TABLES, featuring in- 
terchangeable components, which 
can be shipped and stored In knock- 
down form, requiring minimum 
space, with the removable com- 
ponents making repairs simple. 

Contact: Casa Billiards, 172 
Guildford Rd., Maylands. Western 
Australia 6051. 


HIGH GRADE rough sapphires and 
fine cut stones, in gradings from 
one thousand pieces to the ounce, up 


FLOWERS. - The Education 
Ministry and the Society for the 
Protection of Nature have publish- 
ed 10 new colour posters of Israeli 
wlldflowers for use in schools, 
youth clubs and community cen- 
tres. 



WHAT’S ON 
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GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

fomi-t Museum. Exhibitions: Perma- 
nent Collection of Judalca. Art and 
Archaeology; Edvard Munch. 1883-1944: 
Jewelry from Canaan 1800-1200 B.C.E.; 
Rock Engravings from Negev and Sinai; 
Mexico: Exhibition of Mexican Polk art; 
Buky Schwartz: Videoconstructlons 
(closed Saturdays i ; Animals at the 
Israel Museum; Ladejinsky Collection of 
Aslan Art; Maremant Collection of Pre- 
Columbian Art: Trends in Geometric 
Abstractions after Cubism; Hebrew 
Script and Inscriptions; Rockefeller 
Museum: Function and Design is the 
Talmudic Period. 

Nrael Museum: Open 10-5. Open 
tomorrow 4-10. At 3.30: "Cinderella'* 
children's film. 

Guided Tear at Israel Museum: Sun., 
Mon., Wed., Thur. 11; Tues. 4.30. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun.. Mon., Wed.. 
Thur. 10-5; Tues. 10-10: Frl.. Sat. 10-2. 
Roche teller Museum: Sun. -Thur. 10-5, 

Fri.. Sat. 10-2. 

Old City Art Guide 

The Jerusalem -Artists Workshop, 7 
Tlferct Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m. — 8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, aerigrapiu- 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hudaivtah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadasaah 
projects. $5 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-415333.02-438271. 

2. Medical Centre. Kiryat Hadasaah, 
Tours: S. 10, II. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., In cl. Chagall Windows. 
Friday tours begin at 8 a.m. ay appoint- 
ment only. Tel. 02-418333 or 02-426271. 

3. Hadassah Synagogue-ChagaJ! Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-3.45 p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday. Buses 19. 27 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: tours at 9, 10. ll, 
noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. Buses 9. 
28. 

Hrbrrw University: 

1. Tours In English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from the 

Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last 'atop. 
Further rlr-tniln: Trl. Hi-’HII 


Emu nab — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 26 Beit Maimon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 662488, 630820; Netanya 
053-24430; Halfe 04-238031. 

American Mlzrachl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street. 
Jerusalem, Tel. 883503. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands witb 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Dctaila.'reservatlona: 02-835261. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo. Schneller Wood, 
Romcma. Tel. 814822. 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES' 


■far.*- -X •>' '' 

> d MS0spitals 


Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Fleeting 
Gestures. Treasures of Dance 
Photography. Contemporary British 
Drawings. Weegee — Naked City. Euro- 
pean and American art collectiona. 
Prints and drawings from the collection. 
Visiting hours: Sun. — Thur. 10 a.ra.-10 
p.m. (permanent exhibitions 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. i Sat 10 a.m.-2 p.m.: 7-11 p.m. dos- 
ed Frl. except box office — open 10 a.m.-x 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tue., Thur, 10 
a.m.-1 p.m.; 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room: Mon., Wed. 10 a.m.-i p.m.. Tues. 
541 p.m. 


Jerusalem: Abramovitch, 21 King 
George. 224972; Tazziz. Khan El Zeit. 
282040. 

Tel Aviv: Nezah Israel, li Nezata Israel. 
228545. Holon: Kiryat Sbaret. Comm. 
Centre. K. Sharet. 803270. Bat Tom: 
Mazur, 20 Ha viva Reich. 583360. Ram at 
Gan: Assuta. 41 JaboUnsky, 731874. Bnel 
Brnk: Rcfuah. 62 Rabbi Aklva. 782278. 
Netanya: Hadasaah. 24 Herzl. 22243. 
Ruder*: Hanassi, 42 Welzmaxm, 24231 
Hnlfii: Hagiborim. 28 Ha gibe rim, 239573. 
Berrsheba: Hanegey, ios Keren 
KaycmeL 77016. 


Jerusalem: Bikur Halim (pediatrics), 
Hadasaah (internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics, B.N.T.t. Mlsgav Ladach 
i obstetrics l . Shaare Zedek 
(ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichilov 
(internal, surgery). 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics, Internal, 
pediatrics i . 

Hulfa: Carmel. 

Mlsguv Ladach: Open line 4-0 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynaecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02-833358. 


FIRST AID 




V 


FLIGHTS 


Magen David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from a p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


CONDUCTED TOUBS 
ORT hrael: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv. TeL 283231, 775131; ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 533141; ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

American Mbtrodd WStnen. Free Mar- 
■ nlng Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187. 
24.7106. 

Pioneer Women-Na'amat. Morning 
Tnum. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv 
258098. 

Era until- World Bel. Zionist Women. Visit 
nur projects: Cali 03-788942. 708440. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 

if 31 ** - i 0l J Dan (Ramat Gan. 

Bnel Brak. Givataylm. Kiryat Ono) — 
vAKHls 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call: 03-91 1461-2-3 
03-911330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS' ONLY" 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-395565 


Ashdod 22222 
.A.qhfcclon 23333 
Bat Yam 885555 
Be orsheba 78333 
Eilat 2333 
Hadcra 22333 
Melon 883133 
Nahariyx 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTlkva 912333, 
Rehovot 054-51333 
Rlshon LCZ1 on 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20111 


fpiqlSiiS STRICTLY 
I . KOSHER 

S PJj AMERICAN 

S ^ MEAT SERVICE 


“Enui” — Mental Health First Aid. Tel.: 
Jerusalem 689911. Tel Aviv 253311. Haifa 
533888. Beer sheba 32111. Netanya 35318. ' 


Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beers heba areas. 
Prices Include delivery 


MI.KKUANEODS 

Plum H. Tree with your Own Bands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Mndl'in centre, Tuesdays. Detalls/reser- 
vnilmwi 03-234449 or 02-635261. 


Rape Crista Centre (Z4 boon), far help 
call 03-441341, Tel Aviv. 04-88791 B-u. 



WE WISH ALL 
CUSTOMERS 
A HAPPY' 

AND HEALTHY 
NEW YEAR 

Supervision or the Rabbinate — 
Pctah Klkva 

lUbbi Spring and D. Sllvorsteln 
Phone or write: 

7 Bobov Hmgrm REHOVOT. 

Trl. 954-78345 

KKERSHEBA: Tel. 057-71538 
YAM IT; TcL 097-87175 

Please note our new 
Phone numbers In 
Jerusalem: 02-882844 
Petafa TIkva; 03-926345 
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Poor want ‘brain drain’ eofti^ l 

THOMAS LAND/Vlenna recipients of "exported talent’ ' will. . AuatraUa, : Rrita.in r ;X^naaa •„ sa>*;r r V 


mini growth In their manufac 
luring, the increased protectionism 
hy industrialized countries will 
have to be curbed. 

The poor countries are deman 
ding that tariff barriers be dis- 
I mantled, that they have greater 
access to developed country 
I markets for their processed 
agricultural products and that the 
Generalized System of Preferences 
be extended and legalized. 

All or this, the Third Worm 
argues, should be negotiated at ah 
International Trade Conference 
which would revise rules governing 
1 international trade with the aim of 
increasing the Third World's share. 

They arc also calling for the es- 
tablishment of a North/South 
Global Fund for the promotion of in- 
dns trial izat ion which would have 
an annual capital of $15b. 

Other targets called for include, 
an annual growth In developing 
countries of 7.5 per cent per year, a 
per capita income growth of 5.0 per 
cent, export growth of 8.5 per cent 
and .agricultural production growth 
of some 4 per cent each year. 

What can be expected In New 
York is at most agreement between 
rich and poor on the general 
features of the Third DeveJopent 
Decade strategy. But if targets are 
agreed too they will be much lower 
than those proposed by the develop- 
ing countries. 

Within today's international 
climate it would be unrealistic to 
expect any of the targets proposed, 
by the poor countries to be reached 
by the end of this decade. 

The fact is that despite such inter- 
national gatherings attempting to 
negotiate strategies and growth 
targets, the .harsh, reality is that 
the decade ahead promises to be 
one of increasing poverty, political 
instability and' confrontation 
between the haves and the 
hnvenots. (Gemini News Service) 


THOMAS LAND/Vlenna 
Poor countries want 


dustrlalizcd nations to compensate 
them for the Joss of talented people 
who choose- to work in the West. 

“The skilled fellow who comes 
from our country belongs to us,” 
argued Surendra Patel of India, 
director of the UN Conference bn 
Trade and Development 
( UNCTAD at a meeting here 
about the world’s imbalance of 
professional personnel. 

“From his childhood, we clothed 
him. wc fed him. we invested in 
him. If some country takes him 
away, we should, get an equivalent 
financial compensation.” 

He estimates that the "brain 
drain" has cost poor countries $6b. 
in the past decade, assuming an an- 
nual exodus of 50,000 skilled 
workers. 

UNCTAD is considering the idea 
of a special fund through which the 


recipients of "exported 1 talent" will, 
be able to make amends. 

The case for compensation has 


West Germany.fire rffitpxitortera of 
medical talent: ^ ~ • : 


been strengthened by^ * .Worlii j n ,fact,.tbe sh^gives amm B ni i i; " ' - i 

Health OrgamzaUon^dr showing - tlon t0 both/sictes^It argues fE» - r ‘ 


't ' ' ’ 


, , ^ _ ■ tion to DotR.siQjes^ it argues tbs* • - 

that « -per cent of ralgramdoctora -^any migrant ^ 

practise ur Just five countries - . m<j j t pr bbabiy 'j» t >hav*. 'foSr^ri’-' • ~- 

A suitable employment'- fat horn*): /.; - ; 7 . t -- S 

and West Germany. In BU-, a ^ ^fght, even; have- become J * . .. . 

quarter of practising physlctena charge, on the e^cm:^’ 
are foreign graduates. mainly:from VQne important fafeW fn -tW - 
the Commonwealth. Hi #;<r r r-- ^ ; 

figure ts one m three. - v: medical studies in the developing y- ‘ 

African doctors tend to favour :• -«„intrie 3 are sttU tmsedlargely^a' ^ :*•* ; ' £ ; 

Europe and Canada, while Latin the- standard^ * ih 1 expecUtiiiito ^.^; v.- 3 ■ 

Americans bead for North America . the. West;’ • V - 1 ' ^ - 

and Asia. A new development is the: v '•*, : •*&*. 


and Asia. A new development Is the: 
emergence of oil-rich North Africa 
and the Middle East as a magnet 
for Imported medical and other 
skills. 1 

There is another side to the coin:, 
many, doctors from rich nations 
choose- to work in the Third World 
from a sense of vocation. Thus 


tucuiuiu aiuuun m me uereiopin/* ; , y - ■ .... 

.: countries are still based largely <£,’ .<> ■* '*1 

.thc-standards'aud expectatibna of' 4 ^ '' ; ‘ : ‘ s * ' 

■the. Wcst;^ "< 
v Anolheris^as WHO puts. it ; ^ the -.r 

Fact Fhat -t-hp' -m o' ' cmi n( nn (h. ^ 


fact that -the? ra pney_: • spent on the ; ■ " c y 
c d a cat! Qtt L\al Vth es e emigrant A r 


physicians would- have been trbtter - l y i~ 
sp e nt oh oth er and mOTevap. ' \ 
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Subscribe -now for a year to The Jerusalem Post; renewor.- 
extend an existing subscription for or^.year, and your^me ■ 
will be entered in a draw with three first prizes. EACH PRIZE. : 

A VIP 5 DAY HOLIDAY FOR TWO IN. E G YPT. (vyorth S75t)h * $ Z 

' Evgry participant in tlvs ^raw wifi receive a FREE - '■ - poetmai^. T^ winners wiii b e ^Tected at i^ " 
copy of Carta's well-known Jerusalem Guide.. . dom ' by co^ul^jn thence % of i 
arid Map. The holiday tours to Egypt .are under representative of VI P Toured the Edftor of The 

the auaniKae n( U 1 D Tmml I ^ (an 1 " — * — — J — '■ ■ ' -m ■ 


the auspices of VIP Travel and Tours Ltd. of 1 30 
Hayarkon St. Tei Aviv, Israel's leading travel . 
agent for tours to Egypt . 

A year's subscription to The Jerusalem- Post & 
IS770 (IL7700) including VAT. Unlike other 
newspapers we’ll deliver The Post to your home 
every day at no extra cost And remember, any 
.price increases that occur during the period of 
' your subscription will be borne by us. 

Only entries submitted on the coupon below and 
accompanied by a cheque will be accepted. AII-1 
entries must be posted before October Sedate of 


Jerusalem- Post arid a representafiva of the . 
paper's legal advisers. ^No staff friera barer ofThe 
Jerusalem Post or theirimma^ famWy may 
participate. ' ■. " ' • 

The .fall, name and addrew^.tiie'HiW double 
winners will be publtehed rri The Jerusalem Post 
on Friday, 0ctober 24. The winners can then - 
arrange their holiday direct' with VIP-. Tours, 
vacancies permitting. - ^ r v ' 

Please complete the itoupon bdow and send rt 
to us today with your c heque. ' . ~ ' 

Only entries on this epupon withbe' accepted.^ 



“DoUar P« 
Buying 


lyhrJhi" | 

infix'- , 


P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem.. 


I wish to have The Jerusalem Post delivered to. me every day 
for one year. 

I wish to renew/extend an existing subscription 'tor one year. 

Please send me free of charge Carta's Jerusalem Guide and 
Map and enter my name in the drawfor a free VIP HOLIDAY IN 
EGYPT. 

My cheque for IS770 (IL7700) is enclosed. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


For office use 
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? market for 
potash output 


r r 

: ,r ?c ci-i . 


By MACABEE DEAN 
; Jerusalem Post Reporter 
EL AVIV. — When -Jordan's 




iiir ln His orld prices, according to a 
1,11 kJixiReaman of the (Israeli)' Dead 
a ”S p^isa Works. . _■ 

^■The latter is now producing 1,300,- 


""*1 i*L 13 'VHq » tons a year, and present expan- 
se.; 0 Uo- \ ["oney ^ on P lana r9iat! this figure to an 

‘ '■ the, Hrtimated 2,100.000 tons a year. 

; on' C ^International- trade in potash 
r^^er a * t^hlch does not include that refined 
Hr,c r ^f:h JP,n * of he/ use ^ In snip® country) Is es- 


A1SI 


^[jsiated at upwards of twenty 
ilUon tons a year.- 

^j^’The densand -for potash is in- 
easing at about a rate of five per 
snt a year, so neither our in- 
•eased production, or Jordan's 
* itering the scene will have, It is 


lasury planning revamped 


Xi-\ -v • 




I Best Economic Reporter 
" The Treasury department for 
4 jrelga relations and the Arab 
1 oycott,-. orphaned since Daniel 
faJperitt was appointed economic 
Wfinhter In Washington, will from 

" How be' 'directed by Ephraim 

"ladera Paper dividend 

K * tmlnn post Reporter 

TV. — The Board of Dlrec- j 
Hadera Paper Mills has I 
to allocate a 20 per cent 
[dend and 40 per cent bonus 
m account of the 1979-410 

n 1979-80 were IL2.7 billion 
rc&upared to IL2.3 billion the 
.previous year, and net profits were 
~«ZA36.5m. In 1979-80 compared to 
'fj&XQm. the previous year. 

- • *nje company sold 12LOOO tots of 
•aper in the last fiscal year com- 
ared to. 110,000 tons in 1978-79. 


Davrat. for many years economic 
adviaer to the finance minister. He 
will be assisted by his deputy in his 
former job, Daniel Tatty. 1 

The office of the economic adviser 
to the finance minister has been ab- 
sorbed into the economic planning 
authority, which will from now on 
be called "the planning and 
economic advisory authority." un- 
der its director Prof. Esra Sad an. 

The planning and economic ad- 
visory authority will have three 
divisions. The follow-up and current 
advisory division will be headed by 
Ruth Lowenthal, who until now was 
a department head under Ephraim 
Davrat, and will now be a deputy 
head of the authority. 

The division tor macro-economics 
and overall planning will be beaded 
by deputy chief David Brodt, and 
the division tor sectoral develop- 
ment will be headed by Zeev Kllen- 
bogen. who is first deputy to Prof. 
Sadan. 


Foreign Currency Bates 
for 31.8.80 


Country/ Currency 


Buying Selling Buying Selling 

Cheques and • Banknotes 
transactions 


t. renew or 

1 U-S. A. 

Dollar 

1 

55-5713 

56.9887 

55.2200 

56.3400 

your name 

1 Great Britain Sterling 

1 

133.7042 

133.7010 

131.8700 

134.5400 

Germany 

Mark 


31.0280 

31.2611 

80.8300 

31.4600 

^CH PRIZE 

France 

Franc 

I 

13.3818 

13.4620 

13.2500 

13.5500 

Holland 

Gulden 

1 

28.4548 

28.6680 

28.2700 

28.8500 

Jrth S750). 

Switzerland 

Franc 


83.6090 

83.9531 

33.4900 

34.1700 

Sweden 

Krona; 


18.3284 

18.4265 

18.0700 

18.5100 


Norway - 

■ Krone 

1 

11.4721 

11.5583 

11.2500 

11.6300 

'5 w'l: be 3*.*:;30i 

Denmark* - 9| l&one 


'■wKmr 

" Id-WM 

93ft (XT 

10.1400 

~ the Lr£senc« 

Finland :~4brk . 


15.1834 

15.2974 

14.8900' 

15.3900 


OrtMB 

Dollar 

I 

48.0247 

48.3854 

' 47.3400 

48.6900 

■ Editor p 

Australia 

Dollar. 

1 

64.7405 

65.2288 

B2.0a» 

66.2300 

3 re^resenranvc c 1 

Soato Africa 

Band ." 

1 

78.1318 

73.6811 

57.6800 

77.2600 

No 're.T.beaff 

Belgium -. 

Franc ■ 

n 

19.3281 

19.4743 

18.8200 

19.6000 

-r .mr-ec-a rs fam.V 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

43.8432 

44.1725 

43.5700 

44.4500 

Italy 

lire 

1000 

65.1557 

65.6450 

57.5600 

66.0600 


Japan 

Yen 

1000 

253.9821 

255.8898 

252.3800 

257.5000 
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“Dollar Faz“ and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 31.8.80 

Buying Selling 
"Dollar Paa" lunlt 204.2267 205.7607 

"Euro Pas'’ , lunit 284.0810 288.1644 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts . (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 1.9.80 


9 very day 

3 r.e year. 

uide and 

jdayin 


Patach 


Patam 


period — no. of months 




3 

6 

12 

3 

6 

12 

UJSA- 

Dollar 

V-% 


12 

10 

10% 

10% 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

Ml* 

MJfi 

15 

15 

M* 

14 

Germany 

Mark 

814 

. 814 

814 

7)4 

7% 

7 

Holland 

Gulden 

10% 

. 10Jt 

10 

0% 

9% 

9% 

Canada 

Dollar 

9?* 

10% 

• '10% 

9 

9% 


France 

Franc 

11* 

12 


10% 

u% 

U% 

Switzerland 

Franc 

SK 

■5* 


4% 

4% 

444 

"Dollar Pan" 


JO 

10 % 

1014 

3% 


8)4 

"Euro Pax" 


12% 

12%- 


11 

11 

10% 




Stock Market Briefs 


believed, any depressive effect on 
the world's price." 

However, the Dead Sea Works 
spokesman did believe that If Jor- 
dan began to refine bromine — 
which it has vague plans to do at ft 
later date — this might depress 
world markets since demand tor 
this mineral is not growing so fast. 

The "Arab Potash company" Is a 

845m. project. Of this sum, the U.S. 
Agency .for International Develop- 
ment la supplying $38m.; the World 
Bank Is putting up 835m., and the 
rest 'is coming from diverse 
sources, but mainly the Libyan 
Bank, the Iraqi Fund, the Kuwaiti 
Fund and a special OPEC fund. 

Jordan plans to transport the 
potash In trucks to the port of Akaba 
when? It win be loaded cm ships. Jor- 
dan also expects to ship con- 
1 siderable quantities from Akaba. as 
Israel does from Eilat, to Aslan 
countries. 


Israel Airports Authority 

Neat Sinai Terminal 

Notice to Those 
. Using the Terminal 

Today, Monday, September 1, 1980, 

the terminal will be closed 
because of an Egyptian holiday. 

The terminal will reopen to traffic on 

; . Tuesday. September 2 at 8 a.m. 


Export company 

requires 

Telex Operator 

for work In its Frankfurt office (Germany) 
‘I::-:-- Knowledge of English essential. 

... J V; . Knowledge of German desirable. 


By JOSEPH MORGEN STERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
The Israel Development and 
MbrtgRge Bank Ltd. has just an- 
nounced that its balance sheet for 
the year ending June 30. 1980 totall- 
ed 132.06 billion and thus reflected a 
year-to-year gain ot 138 per cent. 
This compared favourably with the 
133 per cent rise of the cost-of-living 
Index over the corresponding 
period. 

Loans and deposits rose t*y 140 per 
cent, over the year, in the period of 
the report the amount of bonds 
issued by the bank and in circula- 
tion Increased lo ISl. 72 billion. 

The pre-tax profits stood at 
ISl 8m. as compared with ISa.fim. 
the previous year, a growth of 112 
per cent. Net profit after tax from 
ordinary activities grew from 
I S3. 45m. to IS7.77ra„ a rise of 125 
per cent. 

The net earnings per share, on a 
fully diluted basis, came to IS0.074 
as compared with 130.035 a year 
ago. 

* ★ 4r 

Officials at the Bank of Israel 
have expressed satisfaction with 
the high level of prices of 80 per cent 
index-linked bonds traded on the 
Exchange. By comparison the 100 
per cent index-linked bonds, first In- 
troduced In August, offer a more at- 
tractive yield and sales of these 
bonds ore running at record highs. 

★ * * 

Isras, Israel Raasco Investment 
Co. Ltd., controlled by Rassco 
Rural and Suburban Co. Ltd., has 
announced that its board is 
recommending the distribution of a 
20 per cent cash dividend In addition 
to a 50 per cent bonus share pay- 
ment- For the year ending March 
31, 1980, the company reported net 
earnings of IS7.45m., reflecting a 
gain of 114 per cent. Hie earnhigs 
per share amounted to 190 per cent 
as compared to 80 per cent a year 
ago. 

* * * 

The Investment Company of the 
United Mizrahi Bank Ltd. an- 
nounced that its consolidated 
balance sheet, as of June 30, stood 
at ISl. 23b. as compared with 
IS760m. on December 81, 1979 and 
reflected a gain of nearly 62 per 
cent. 


Consolidated pre-tax profit 
Net profit 
Earnings per share 


For six months ending Gain In % 
30.6.80 30.8.79 

ISl 4. 96m. IS5.15m. + 190.6 

IS 5.43m. I SI. 86 m. + 191.1 

IS 0.198 ISO. 066 + 197 


Koor builds cement plant in African country 


TEL AVIV. — A 39m. cement plant 
which was built by Koor Metals in 
an African country is now being run 
in, Yeshayahu Gavish, deputy 
geqeraj, manager of Koor. revealed, 
recently when he preseHted bonuses 
to workers in four Koor Metal plants 
under the "profit-sharing" scheme. 
In ail, some 12,000 workers In 43 
plants are receiving ILlSOm. on ac- 
count of 1979 under this scheme. 

Gavish noted that although this 
African country, whose name he 
declined to reveal, did not maintain 
diplomatic relations with Israel, the 


speed in building the plant was bo 
impressive that Koor Metals ex- 
pects to receive more construction 
orders. Much of the machinery for 
the plant was built in Israel.. ; 


AIR CONDITIO NEBS. - Marks & 
Spencers of England have placed 
an order for 10 air conditioners with 
Electra at a cost of $500,000. During 
the first six months of 1980, Electra 
has exported goods, of all types, 
valued at $3ixi.. and It has firm ex- 
port orders for another $3ra. on 
hand. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays; 10 a.m. of day prior lo publication. For 
Friday’s paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday's paper; 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday; 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 
Sunday's paper: 12 noon on Thursday. 

Ads are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for addresses Bee masthead on 
back page! and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates: Minimum charge of IL376 for eight words; DAT lor each additional 
word. Friday and holiday eve rates; Minimum charge of IL520 for eight words; elm 
for each additional word. All rates Include VAT. 


HAIFA 

RENTAL, Klryat Shmuel, 3 room 
furnished villa, 2 porches lone enclosed >. 
telephone. One year. Religious. Tel. 04- 
713618. 


REALTY 

iHumiiiimmmimiimnnniiimmnmM 

FOR ALL YOUR Real estate needs try a 
professional company. Ambassador Real 
Estate. 23 Rambam St., Tel. Q2-6WI51. 


DWELLINGS 


FREIGHT/STORAGE 


JERUSALEM 

RENTAL. Cosy small 2 rooms, 
telephone, good building, 3rd floor. *178. 
Tel. 02-668856. 

TEL AVIV 

TEL AVIV, super luxurious, a. furnished 
penthouse + Ramat Hssharon. 8, ex- 
clusive cottage. Tel. 03-280093. 


PLANNING A MOVE — call AMI 
packers and customs clears ra. air or sea. 
Tel. 03-624665. 03-612862. 


INSURANCE 


CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor Insurance, green card for motor- 
ing abroad, for Egypt, special diplomatic 
UN cover. B rummer Levine. Tel. 03- 
286646. 
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Prices up in ‘technical correction’ 


* * * 

Elron IL2 shares have shown a 
rise in price In excess of 500 per cent 
since the beginning of the current 
calendar year. Elron Electronic In- 
dustries Ltd. is a holding company 
whose investments are primarily in 
science-based Industries. While 
company officials neither confirm 
nor deny, it Is understood that the 
company is considering the 
possibility of a new financing either 
in the U.S. or Israel or in both. 
Meanwhile, the company Is offering 
a * 2 m. bond issue to local investors. 
The issue will have a floating rate of 
interest and will have the special 
tax limit benefits. 

★ ★ * 

The shares of Etz Lavud Ltd., 
traded on the American Stock Ex- 
change, have attracted speculative 
buying which has pushed their price 
up by some 40 per cent over the last 
week. On an unusually high trading 
volume of 26,100 shares, last Thurs- 
day, the Etz Lavud shares were up 
by *0.38. On Friday in the first hour 
of trading they were up by 81.25 on 
an initial turnover of 18,000 shares. 
Behind this rapid and speculative 
rise were rumours that Laser In- 
dustries Ltd., an Etz Lavud sub- 
sidiary, will soon be floating shares 
in the U.S. In the year ending March 
31, i960 Etz Lavud logged record 
sales of some S96m. and record 
profits. 

* ★ * 

In all of 1979 the monetary value 
of securities traded on the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange totalled IS4.4b. 
This figure included shares, conver- 
tible bonds and ail types of other 
bonds- In the seven months ending 
July 31. 1980 the turnover of shares 
alone, on the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
change, totalled IS4.7 billion. The 
share turnover accounted for 71.3 
per cent of all transactions carried 
out on the Exchange. 

★ * 4 

As of the end of last week the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange reported that 
the following were late In filing their 
annual reports tor the year ending 
March 31, 1980: Securitas, Iapro, 
Caesarea, Fertilizers, Dead Sea 
Works. American Israeli Paper 
Mills, Ass Is, Amiss&r, Israel Hotels 
International, and Keren Hayesod. 


TEL AVTV. — Shares in most sec- 
tors gained up to 5 per cent yester- 
day in action which observers con- 
sidered a technical correction. The 
upward trend comes on the heels of 
a week of steadily deteriorating 
prices. Trading turnovers of 
ISio.lm. were moderate. 

The index-linked bond market 
closed out the month with hardly 
any change in prices. Trading was 
moderate to active. 

Commercial banks shares were 
mostly unchanged. Holding firm 
were the shares of Discount Bank, 
Union Bank, United Mizrahi Bank 
Ltd., and Leumi. Bank Hapoalim R 
was ahead by two points while 
Israel General gained four points. 
Danot "A" shares were buyers only 
while the "B" shares gained 4 per 


Market Report 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
cent. 

Mortgage bank Issues were most- 
ly stable with some small gains 
registered throughout the list. 

Insurance Issues moved higher 
with Aryeh gaining 5.8 per cent and 
Ararat IL5 advancing by 7 per cent. 

Land development and real es- 
tate equities moved ahead nicely. 
Azorim waa up by 7.3 per cent as 
Ispro. Pri Or and Caesarea were 
buyers only. Rassco ordinary rose 
by 11 points. 

Industrials were sharply ahead. 
Electra ELI jumped by 10 per cent. 
Arad was an 8.6 per cent winner 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


C1«i>lnK Vulunir Change 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

ZOOM 

Friday's foreign exchange rates 
ngahwt the Israel pound, for 
U-S. dollar transactions under SUM, 
and transactions in other currencies 
under the equivalent of 8500. 


US4 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 
Sterling; 
French Fr. 
Austrian Sch. 
Dutch FL 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Ki 
Finnish 
Canadian! 
Rand 

Australian 8 
. Belgian Fr. (1 
Yen (1001 


U-S.! 2.3893/00 perX 

Swiss Fr. 1.6477/87 per! 

Belgium Fr. 28.6930/7100 per! 
Swedish Kr. 4.1690/00 per! 

French Fr. 4.1580/20 per? 

Danish Kr. 3.3445/60 per! 

Dutch FI. 1.9493/05 per! 

DM . 1,7895/03 * per! 

Italian Lire 653.49/70 per* 

Norwegian Kr. 4,8370/85 per $ 

Yon 219.05/20 per* 

Cold Price; . *532.00/635. 00 

FORWARD RATES: 

vmj I man. 3 mom. Imat, 

I- T 2.37N2/7U 2.36U/8M 2.3488/363 

MM * 1.71*36/888 1.7733/748 1. 7343/808 

Sw Kr. '* |. 8407 '432 1,8327/243 1.3360/973 


PERSONAL 


NICE (Fi wants to meet tourist Tel. OS- 

254826. 


Selling 

Buying 

55.9800 

55.5800 

31.2850 

31.0416 

33.9540 

38.7114 

138.7558 

132.8000 

13.4413 

13.3453 

4.4174 

4.3858 

28.7003 

28.4052 

13.4200 

13.3301 

10.0961 

10.0229 

\ 11.5714 

11.4888 

15.2909 

15.1816 

48.4067 

48.0608 

73.9495' 

78,4211 

62.2473 

64.7822 

0) 19.5035 

19.3641 

25.5470 

23.3848 

00) 65.5829 

68.1143 

LONDON 

l; 

2.3893/00 

perX 

1.6477/87 

per* 

28.5950/7100 

per* 

4.1690/00 

per! 

4.1580/20 

per* 

5.5445/80 

per! 

1.9493/05 

perl 

1,7895/03 

• per! 

m.49/70 

per* 

. 4,8370/85 

per* 

219.05/20 

per* 

*632.00/635.00 


PURCHASE/SALE 


G.E. SIDE BY side no frost 22 eu. ft. 
rcfrlg.-frcezer. Excellent condition. Tel. 
02-815318. 


SERVICES 


JEFF SERVICES — Washing machines 
and dishwashers. For the kind of service 
you're used to, call Jeff. Tel. 03-410618. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


WANTED ENGLISH SPEAKING 
wnllresacs and male kitchen staff, for 
Anglo-American bar-restaurant in Tel 
Aviv. Tel. 03-431629, after 8 a.m. 


^ ryAiiygft^LAvn 

REAL ESTATE 
Flats tfar sale, key money A rental) . 
SHOPS ■ INVESTMENTS • PLOTS • 
OFFICES • HOUSES • VILLAS 
Jftv 85 Ben Yehuda SL j 

m tm- t“> m 

III- 9 am, — 12 noon I II 

■ran Ir> ” i 


Comm Bunks 
& BankhokUng 
IDE prf 4000 

IDE r *®~-l 

IDE B *97.1 

IDB prf A 1140 

IDB op 4 1640 

IDB op 5 962 < 

IDB op 6 775.1 

IDB op 7 T89.( 

IDB op 8 ”15.1 

Union 746 ( 

Union op 1643 

1 Union op 3 805.1 

Union op 4 390.C 

Union op 6 570.1 

Union iS'l-ac 372.1 

Union JR r »sc5 239.C 

Discount 1217. 

Discount A 1215. 

Discount AS^rSC 421.C 
Mlsr.-thi r 604. C 

Mizrahi b 602. t 

Mlzr op 2 2250 

Mizr op 3 904 4 

Mlzr 2<KI sc4 742.0 

Mizr isr: ac5 608.0 

Mizr IS r .-Jfe6 462.0 

Mizr sc7 420.0 

Hnponlim prf 910.0 

Hapoalim r 756. G 

Hap 50'; div. 751.0 

Hapoalim b 737.0 

Hap op 4 1840. 

Hop op 5 1500. 

Hap op 7 665.0 

Hap op 9 1266. 

Hap 10'Vftcl 693.0 

Hap lRr. ac6 606.0 

Hap lJWscS z4 12. 

General 636. 0 

General op 8 605. 0 

General lRCrSci 442.0 

General sc5 144.5 

Leumi 827.0 

Leumi n-d 622.0 

Leumi op 2 1645- 1 

Leumi op 4 747.0 

Leumi op 5 660.0 

Leumf 18^806 793.0 

Leumi l8%8e? 672.0 

Leumi I8 r , r sc8 423.0 

OHH r X880. 

OHH b xB80. 

'Danot A 300.0 

Danot 207.0 

Internal G^scl 740.0 

FIB1 x567. 

Mortgage Banks 
Gen Mtg r 620.0 

GMg b 635.0 

GMtg nd 614.0 

CenMg op 114 ISSS.i 

GenMg op 117 480.0 

Gen Mtg op 129 485.0 

CenMg WrdbllO 265.0 

C-armel t 357.0 

Carmel b 385.0 

Car opA 216.0 

Car 18 r i-dbl0 “151.0 


pri«» 

H. 1.000 


4000.0 

4.4 

n.e. 

897.0 

2,956.3 

n.c. 

R97.0 

38.2 

n.c. 

1140.0 

250.0 

+7.0 

1040.0 

40.0 

n.c. 

962.0 

211.3 

+2.0 

775.0 

369.4 

n.c. 

789.0 

262.7 

—8.0 

718 0 

291.12 

—10.0 

746 0 

593.3 

n.c. 

1643.0 

44.0 

+ 10.0 

805.0 

24.9 

+5.0 

390.0 

306.7 

+5.0 

570.0 

269.5 

n-c. 

372.0 

78.8 

n.c. 

239.0 

128.9 

+3.0 

1217.0 

5.9 

n.c. 

1215.0 

1.S29.1 

n-c. 

421.0 

93.6 

fUC. 

604.0 

6.630.3 

n.c. 

602.0 

818.6 

n.c. 

2250.0 

26.0 

—10.0 

904.0 

333.6 

+6.0 

742.0 

100.0 

+ 32.0 

608.0 

56.2 

—5.0 

462.0 

229.4 

+J0.0 

420.0 

278.8 

+5.0 

050.0 

10.1 

n.c. 

756.0 

5.688.9 

+2.0 

751.0 

757.4 

+2.0 

757.0 

3.242.5 

n.c. 

1640.0 

2.2 

+5.0 

1500.0 

46.3 

n.c. 

865.0 

272.4 

n.c. 

1266.0 

160.0 

+9.0 

653.0 

299.1 

-7.0 

606.0 

200 0 

+5.0 

Z412.0 

606.3 

n.c. 

636.0 

233.3 

+4.0 

605.0 

52.2 

n-c. 

442.0 

258.6 

+7.0 

144.5 

707.4 

n-c. 

627.0 

3.577.6 

n.c. 

622.0 

333.5 

n.c. 

1645.0 

66.3 

H.C. 

747.0 

441.1 

n.c. 

660.0 

476.1 

n.c. 

793.0 

9.5 

n.c. 

672.0 

10.8 

n.c. 

423.0 

41.4 

n.c. 

X880.0 

21.4 

n.c. 

*880.0 

13.9 

n.e. 

300.0 

b.o. 

+14.0 

207.0 

5,807.4 

+8.0 

740.0 

393.7 

n.c. 

*567,0 

948.6 

+7.0 

620.0 

148-3 

n.c. 

635.0 

95.0 

n.c. 

614.0 

44.0 

n.c. 

1SS5.0 

7.4 

+15.0 

480.0 

10.0 

n.c. 

485.0 

52.3 

n.c. 


Rassco PrF 

Clwlne 

prlr^ 

23G.0 

Volnmr Change 
n, 1.600 

— +5.0 

Rassco 

222.0 

37.0 

+11.0 

Ind lint rial 
Urdsn ILl 

Z405.0 

146.1 

+ 8.0 

Urdan IL5 

Z440.0 

10.0 

n.c. 

Urdan op 

£373.0 

34.6 

+20.0 

Elbft ILl 

814.0 

76.7 

+ 14.0 

Elblt TL5 

545. D 

93.0 

+26.0 

Alliance 

X2613.0 

S.O. 

-138.0 

Elco 1 

^ 1009.0 

6.0 

—50.0 

Elco IL2.3 r 

d366.0 

85.0 

0.0 

Elea IL2.9 b 

d131.0 

52.0 

+20.0 

Elco opA 

316.0 

140.8 

+ 15.0 

Election dbl 

177.5 

154.6 

+11.0 

Electra ILl 

81S.D 

17.0 

+74.0 

Electra IL5 

379.0 

. 80.0 

+ 14.0 

Electra op2 

480.0 

54.5 

+36.0 

Electra 16 C/db 

355.0 



n.c. 

ElcetrRlSfrdbZ 

212.0 

34.7 

+ 11.0 


Electra ILl 
Electra IL5 
Electra op2 
EleclraWrdb 
Electral8ridb2 


Elron ILl 

2236.0 

1.7 

Elron IL2 

1690.0 

38.4 

Elron opA 

918.0 

58.1 

Argaman prf r 

299.0 

40.1 

Argaman prl b 

30Q.Q 

74.0 

Argaman r 

282.0 

80.0 

Argaman b 

284.0 

07.6 

AtaB 

195.0 

218.4 

AlaC 

145.0 

4.392.1 

Ala opA 

140.0 

2,604.4 

Ata op3 

185.5 

1.156.9 

AUk2JV,rdeb2 

160.5 

271.9 

Dubek r 

700.0 

39.4 

Dubek b 

700.0 

49.9 

Fertilizers 

288.0 

688.2 

Cables r 

170.0 

152.3 

Cables b 

156.5 

61.0 

HaifaChem 

571.0 

125.1 

HaifaChm op2 

860.0 

10.6 

Hai raChm20?rdbl 

. 432.0 

18.2 

Teva r 

1230.0 

115-4 

Teva b 

1475.0 

b.o. 

Teva op 

1405.0 

42.6 

Teva db 

269.0 

240.4 

Lodzla ILl 

865.0 

6.3 

Lodzia IL4 

242.0 

448 2 

Molett 

399.0 

133.9 

Moller 

1459.0 

S.O. 

Phoenicia ILl 

— 

— 

De&dSea 

1185.0 

312.9 


175.0 +10.0 


209.8 +13,5 


AmlarPaper 
Am Isr opA 
AmlurtO^bl 
Asa Is 

Assis20<>rdbl 
Petrochem 
Ptrchm opA 
Ptrohm2OTWbl . 
Nechushtan r 
Elite 
Elite op3 
Elite20#cnv sb2 
Arad 

Polgat IUr 
Potgat £L5r 


- Mortg&Inv 

499.0 

b.o. 

+ 24.0 

Polgat op 

935.0 

4.0 

Dev&Mtg r 

0513.0 

121,5 

n.c. 

Polygon 

xd388.0 

150.5 

DevAMg b 

d513.0 

27,7 

n.c. 

Rim ILl 

680.0 

4.8 

Dev* Mg op 88 

980.0 

— 

n.c. 

Rim EL4 

334.0 

174.3 

Dcv&Mg op 95 

387.0 

60.2 

+3.0 

Stiemen b 

706.0 

5.1 

Dcv&Mg lS^dWTT 411.0 

12.5 

+1.0 

Taai r 

271.0 

817.1 

Dcv&Mg 18r>db94 268.0 

17.2 

+2.0 

Taal b 

292.0 

107.0 

HousMtg r 

730.0 

431.3 

n.c. 

Taai op 

220.0 

104.0 

HousMtg b 

735.0 

100.0 

+3.0 

Frntarom 

264.0 

463.8 

HousMg op 1 

1365.0 

10.0 

+45.0 

Invest* Hold] aft; 



HousMg op 2 

1005.0 

70.0 

+55.0 

Companies 



Tefahot prf r 

535.0 

. 92.8 

+14.0 

Elgar r 

735.0 

17.0 

Tefahot prf b 

532.0 

78.0 

+10.0 

Elgar b 

599.0 

20.6 

Tefahot r 

522.0 

537.3 

+16.0 

Ellem r 

1422.0 

7.8 

Tefahot b 

522.0 

36X4 

+5.0 

Ellem b 

140S.0 

4.0 

Merav 

847.0 

185.9 

+2.0 

Amlssar 

385.0 

100.9 

Merav op 1 

1045.0 

21.0 

+ 5.0 

Amlssar op 

403.0 

48.2 

Specialized 




CntrlTrade 

2388.0 



Financials 




InvofPaz r 

1179.0 

10.8 

Shilton r 

— 

— 

— 

InvofPas b 

1211.0 

17.0 

Shilton b 

— 

— 

— 

WolfsonlLl 

885.0 


Shilton op 5 

— 

— 

— 

WolfstmlLlO r 

458.0 

50.2 

Shilton opA 

— 

— 

— 

WolfsonlLlO b 

455.0 

40.1 

Shilton opB 

— 

— 

— 

Am pa 

630.0 

6.0 

Shilton l8C+dbl 

— 

— 

— 

Dsclnv r 

Z525.0 

978.3 

Shilton 18^db2 

— 

— 

— 

Dsclnv b 

Z92S.0 

3.0 

OtzLalaalya r 

545.0 

114.1 

n.c. 

Dsclnv opA 

z] 070.0 

49.0 

OtzLatasiya b 

545.0 

12.3 

n.c. 

Dsclnv opB 

Z420.0 

178.1 

Am pal 

760.0 

20.6 

+ 12.0 

Dsclnv 18Crdbl30 

Z489.0 

10.0 

AgriculinreA 

251.0 

20.6 

+12.0 

Dsclnvl8r>dbl36 

>245.0 

88.5 

IndDev prf 

280.0 

7.4 

+5.0 

Hap'lmlnv r 

725.0 

243.5 

liwunuice 




Ha pin v b 

740.0 

2.0 

Aryeh 

£528.0 

80.2 

+28.0 

Haplnv opl 

935.0 

122.8 

Aryeh op 

1830.0 

.3 

n.c. 

Leumilnv 

580.0 

323.4 

Aryeh sc5 

CZ230.0 

■ 61.9 

n.c. 

JrdnExplo 

360.0 

b.o. 

Ararat ILl 

310.0 

136.7 

n.c. 

JrdnExplo op 

2810.0 

4.0 

Ararat IL5 

183.0 

250.4 

+12.0 

JrdnExplo op2 

285.0 

115.5 

Haasneh r 

3492.0 

1.680.6 

+5.0 

JrdnExplo op3 

131.0 

551.5 

Hassneh b 

Z492.0 

518.2 

+5.0 

Mlzrahllnv r 

1202.0 

110.5 

Hassneh op 

£463.0 

87.2 

+3.0 

Mlzrahllnv b 

1190.0 

102.0 

Phoenix ILl 

575.0 

1.0 

n.c. 

Hassuta 

■ 312.0 

79.8 

Phoenix IL5 

53S.0 

25.0 

-3.0 

HaaautA opA 

331.0 

323.8 

Yardcnla ILl 

X208.0 

35.0 

n.c. 

Ha ssu Ia 20^+ d bl 

150.5 

95.5 

Yardenia EL5 . 

*152.0 

237.3 

+7.0 

Exprtlnv r 

765.0 

5.3 

Sahnr r 

502.0 

179.6 

+5.0 

Exprtlnv b 

780.0 

3.0 

Sahar b 

527.0 

203.0 

n.e. 

Koorlnd 

3460.0 

4.3 

Sahar op 

241.0 

548.4 

+34.0 

ClalRIEst 

383.0 

291.0 

Sahar 18<>db 

123.5 

628.4 

n.c. 

ClalR.Es op A 

918.0 

155.7 

Securitas 

781 .0 

18.5 

+7.0 

C1alREa20*;,'-dbl 

410.0 

2.0 

Secur op 

576.0 

127.1 

+25.0 

Clal 

792.0 

71.7 

Zur r 

404.0 

5.4 

+1.0 

Clallnd 

485.0 

204.2 

Zur b 

410.0 

10.8 

n.c. 

ClaJ50r+ div 

480.0 

70.1 


M.8 +50,0 
55.3 +20.0 


79.2 +56.0 
8.4 ulC. 
51.5 n.C- 

4.0 n.0. 

150.3 +7.0 
4.8 +20.0 

174.3 n.C. 

5.1 +5.0 


+20.0 

n.c. 

+6.0 

+5.0 

n.c. 


+8.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.e. 


Comm. Service 
& Utilities 

Motor bouse — 

Delete r 477.0 

Delek b 480.0 

Delek op 1 2430.0 

DeleK20 r +db2 C820.C 

ColdStoragelLl — 

ColdSlorLLlO 865.0 

ColdStor opA 370.0 

Israel Elec ‘ 482.0 

Lighterage ILl 2450.0 

Lighterage IL3 987.0 

Lighterage op2 741.0 

Lighterage db 315.0 

RapacTLl 908.0 

RapncILS 396.0 

Rnpac opl 243.0 

Lund. Building, 

Devel, Citrus 
Atari m 354.0 

A*or opA 371.0 

Azortt'Kdbl ' 139.0 

Afrlca-brl 1300.0 

Africa-IarlO 1135.0 

ILDC r 475.0 

ILDC b 480.0 

ILDC opA 1590.0 

ILDC OpB 850.0 

ILDC 2 w db3 414.0 

TLDC20 r J rdb4 468.0 

SolelBonoh prFA 2780.0 
SolelBonch prPC 2790.0 
PropABldg 654.0 

PropRId opA 1295.0 

PropBId opB 691.0 

PropBId I50rdb4 870.0 

PropBId oplBTrdbS 654.0 

RflyflldclLl 540.0 

Bay side ILJ 540.0 

Bayaidc op 329.0 

Ispro 230.0 

Iflpm M r .d 214.0 

Tspro opl 215.0 

tarns 1748.0 

Mrhndrln . 1700.0 

TCP 3010.0 

Neol Aviv 004.0 

Prior 997.0 

Caesarea r 260.0 


— —45.0 

29.2 -30.0 

52.3 —18.0 

— n.c. 


144.5 +38.0 
149.0 +16.0 


92.1 +24.0 
345.0 +32.0 

91.2 +0.0 
17.7 +00.0 


Clallnd op A 
ClalInd20Ctdb5 
Landcca 
Landeco opl 
Ozlnv 

OElnviocdb 

Pa main v 
Pirylonlnv 
FueUtExple. 
OilExploPaz 

Fedofl 
Naphtha 
La pi dot r 
La pi dot b 
Share* Traded! a 
FerrlgnCurreacy 


40.0 +40.0 
b.O. +11.0 

757.7 n.c. 
b.o. +14.0 

— +3.0 

275.7 +12.0 
1.091.3 +25.0 

b.O. +19.Q 
155.5 +32.0 


Adanim 

1851.0 

2.0 

+50.0 • 

Agrlc prfC. 

881.0 



n.c. 

fndDevprtC 

1701.0 

— 

+33.0 

TndDevCC 

1081.0 

— 

+51.0 

IndDevCCM 

1128.0 

0.1 

n.c. 

IndDevD 

900.0 

— 

n.c. 

IndDev7.5?l' 

251.0 

S.O. 

-13.0 

Toururtlnd 

735.0 

— 

n-C. 

UnicoA r 

321.0 

24.5 

+3.0 

JnlcoA b 

338.0 

— 

—12.0 

Jazil 

140.0 

— 

n..c. 


3.2 +10.0 
5.0 n.e. 
553.5 —2.0 
15.6 -20.0 

21.3 n.c. 

— n.e. 

— n.c. 

247.1 n.e. 

70.0 n.c. 

65.3 —3.0 

b.o. +11.0 


— n.c. 
23.6 —6.0 

b.o. +47.0 
b.o. +13.0 


Most active shares 

Mizrahi R 604 6630.3 n.c. 

Danot B 207 5807.4 +8.0 

HapoalUq R 756 . 5688.9 +2.0 

^ Ang.31 Aug. 28 

Shares traded; 1888.3m. lS102.2ra. 
Convertibles ISl .9m. IS5.3m. 

Bonds IS22.4m. iS22.7m. 

General Share Index up 9.7%, to 21S.4. 


Ahlin-vlailMH: 

*' n seller* nnly n.e. nnrhnngr 
b a. bnyrrs only ‘ r refdstrn-d 
d without dividend b br/irer 

r without coupon pref. prefrnrd 

* without bail us op ppUnn* 

* without rights eonv. cnnvertible 

■x. subordiiuvied capital notes 

TbrMB « toe It prices are anofflrlaL 


while Electric Wire and Cable gain- 
ed 9.7 per cent. Dubek R, at 700, 
rose more than 6 per cent. 
American Tsraeli Paper Mills 
securities did not trade aa the com- 
pnny unveiled its annual results. 
Elblt IL.5 was 5 per cent higher. 
Teva B was buyers only. Molett 
gained nearly 8.5 per cent. 

But Alliance and Moller were 
losers, bath listed as sellers only. 

Investment company stocks also 
enjoyed a good session, although 
gains were mild compared to in- 
dustrial issues. Elgar rose by 5 per 
cent and Amlssar went up by 8.2 per 
cent. Jordan Exploration waa 
buyers only, as were Landeco and 
Oz Investment B. Piryon, in very 
active trading, was up‘25 points for 
a gain of 6.8 per cent. 


New York Stock 
Exchange 
Gosing prices August 29 

Dow Jones Industrial Average: 
932.5 Up. 2-22 
Volume: 33,682,500 

Pri«-*' Chung* 
Allied Chemical . 

Asa Ltd. ” + :* 

Bering 

SSTTfiLn 

Bally Manufacturing nl," * 

Banach and Lomb ' 

Control Data ”">• "'*■ 

Curtiss Wright 

Dow Chemical " . .- 

Eastman Kodak , ' k ,* 

Ford Motor !U-. K 

General Dynamics ‘ ' 

Gulf & Western " f' 

Holiday Inns ^ 

Honeywell 

Hilton Hotels ~~~ 

,8M «, Z'i 

Lockheed • 

Litton Ind. -.7.' „ „ 

LTV ^ 

McDonnell Douglas * 

Merrill Lynch +, 

MGM 3 -‘' l' 

Motorola ,7. K 7" 

W* 70=, +5 

Natomas B5t . + , 

National Semiconductor 3 g, _i’ 

Occidental Petroleum ^71^ + t* 

Penn Central 

Pan American Airways 51I _i^ 

Polaroid +. 

263^ 

Revlon 5^-:^ + 1. 

Raytheon 85U, 

Scars Roebuck nc 

Sperry Rand 5 ;i +V’ 

American Tel & Tel 
Telex 5\ +^ 

Teledyne _ _ 

Tyco Laboratories _ _ 

* 50% +»n 

Union Carbide 

Western Union 2$^ +1 1" 

Westinghouse Electric 25 t. 

U.S. Steel • Si +5 

£2 + * 

Saxon 79 n>f .. 

Zenith Radio !5 * n , c . 

American Stock Exchange 

Amfii* Isr Paper Mills 2 V +t, 

Etz Lavud ‘ 71 ^ +|i^ 

Houston Oil and Minerals 34 u _ 

OTC List 

Elscint 18^, 19 a,, 

IDB Ordinary 2^ 3^ 

roBPfd. 13 Ai 14 L 

SCI-TEX 22 M; 23^ 

This selected list courtesy of . 

l»Ail DISCOUNT UAMKim 

Tel Atriv 

Tel: 8 a.m.— 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 251936 


Representative 
bond prices 


6.5% Defence loan 

70 lAyln) 

75 lAyin Heh» 

81 tPeh Aleph) 

90 (Tzadij 

4% Govt development 
Group 1. Yield: 

3001 

N»7 

Group 5. Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence loan 69. 

34 (Lamed Da let) 

210 iRelsh Yod) 

4% Govt <96% C-o-L) 
Croup 22. Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Group 24. Yield: 

3110 

3115 

4% Govt (80% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

3210 

3206 

6% Govt (80% C-o-L) 
Group 52. Yield: 

3501 
3504 * 

7% Govt (80% C-o-L) 
Group 62. Yield: 


Group 66. Yield: 


Group 58. Yield: 


Group 70. Yield: 

3554 

35CT 

Govt dble-optn linked 
2001 
2015 
t 2033 

Dollar dr no in bonds 
Hollis 15 
Hollis 20 

Bonds 106% linked to 
foreign currency 
5.5'r Gov't 6026 
6 r i Isr. Electric Corp. B 
5*7 Dead Sea Works 
Bonds £'*% linked to 
foreign currency 
6003 


Price Cluvnee 


2175.D +12.0 

2077.0 +60/1 

— 1.02 

1019.0 n.c. 
1772 0 n.c. 
— 0.76 

1330.0 n.c. 

1296.0 n.c. 

1200.0 +ST.0 

1220.0 +1.0 


875.4 —3.8 

0.11 


270.8 +7.8 

1680.0 n.c. 

4729.0 + 8.0 


300.7 B.c. 


Bank of Israel 
exchange rates 

Currency 

U.S. dollar . 55.7800 

British sterling 133.2580 

German mark 31.1351 

French franc 13.3942 

Dutch guilder 28.5978 

Swiss franc 33.8307 

Swedish krone 13.3717 

Norwegian krone 11.5296 

Danish krone 10.0423 

Finnish mark 15.2384 

Canadian dollar 18.2302 

Australian dollar 65.0116 

South African rand 73.6S54 

Hrlgian fr.inc 1 lOi 19-4091 

Austrian schilling t i0> 44,0079 

Italian lire M.OOOl 6.5328 

Japanese yen 1 100 1 25.4471 

J a r (Ionian dinar 188.54 

lebiinrip lira 16.19 
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Voice of reason 


THE STILL Incomplete government building into which the 
prime minister is planning 1 to relocate his office is a fine, 
spacious structure. It would do honour to the country's chief ex- 
ecutive, and serve his practical needs, better than the existing 
premises in the government Kirya. 

Such little impediment as Is presented by the Arab 
families that might be moved out of their adjacent homes and 
orchards would not ordinarily stand in the way. Even if the 
original expropriation order had not been issued back In 1968, 
the eviction itself would still be entirely right. The public pur- 
pose in the case Is all too patent. 

Tbere is only one little hitch that spoils the plan. The prime 
minister's new office is to be situated in East Jerusalem, an 
area viewed abroad as occupied territory. 

Israel has vigorously contested this view for the past 13 years 
Israeli diplomats have argued that the forcible Jordanian 
takeover of the eastern part of Jerusalem in 1948 did not confer 
any title on Jordan, except that of illegal occupier. The destruc- 
tive and desecrative regime instituted by Jordan only pointed 
up the illegality of its occupation. The municipal reunification of 
Jerusalem, Israel's ancient capital, in the aftermath of the 
defeat of Jordan's aggression in June 1967, was therefore free of 
any legal defect. 

All the more so, since Israel was already granting all 
worshippers such freedom of access to their holy places in 
Jerusalem as had been denied by the Jordanians — and since it 
was willing to discuss, as part of the final peace settlement, 
suitable further arrangements that might derogate from, 
though not undermine, Israel's sovereign right over the city. 

This position did not win any explicit endorsement even 
among Israel's friends. But it was liberal enough to thwart any 
effective Arab attack, through the UN, on the status quo In 
Jerusalem. 

The passage of the Jerusalem Law, with Mr. Begin's ardent 
support, is what made it possible for the Arabs to mount that at- 
tack successfully In the Security Council last month. The result 
so far has been the exodus of 11 out of the IS foreign embassies In 
j Jerusalem, the closure of the Turkish consulate, and — worst of 
all, if it becomes a model for other governments — the refusal of 
the Swiss to sign a bilateral convention with Israel in Jerusalem 
— West Jerusalem, that is. 

Now Mr. Begin proposes to compound the folly by going full 
| speed ahead on the plan to transfer his office to its new premises 
in East Jerusalem. To him, this must be a fine way to tell off the 
outrageous foreigners who think they can dictate to Israel the 
' choice of its own historic capital. But it really is an invitation for 
even more pressure, for even more drastic steps against this 
| country. 

In these conditions, the threatened eviction of the Abu Ta'as 
and the Nabulsis from their homes next to the Prime Minister’s 
new office is almost certain to become an international cause 
celebre: Israel would be depicted denying the human rights of 
Arabs under its occupation, defying the whole wide world. 

The senselessness of this move coming at this time — a time, 
not of war, but of peacemaking, la-only too obvious. There must 
be cabinet ministers who do flee it. One of them is the NRP's 
Zevulun Hammer, the education minister, who took time out 
from his chores on the eve of the opening of the new school year 
to advise Mr. Begin against the move. 

Will the premier heed the warning? Will he for once startle the 
nation with a display of good sense? Or is he so determined to 
use Jerusalem as the standard of defiance around which to rally 
the people in this election year, that he will listen to reason no 
longer? 


Bureaucratic folly 


TRIES, even today, the telephone directory is a 
state ae cret. This is not true of Israel, of course — except when it 
comes to the English-language telephone directory, which the 
communications ministry has decided not to republish. 

""OOP of J toe bureaucratic pen, Israel’s population has 

th *° 8e ^ ort unate enough to have some 
oimculty reading a directory from right to left. 

reStivM n ^r°fri!i« , ? an<te i f tourU,ts each year who wish to look up 
*?* th £L wn upon to* limited mercies of hotel 
d i« PC T a ^ 0r */ T * enS 01 toousante of new immigrants 
TSTTSf"* tW L' not yet c °raf°rtable enough with 
° lp ulci “y through a Hebrew directory will feel even 
“5* dangers in a strange land. Foreign businessmen, 
diptomata and scholars will find themselves to a country that 
apparently feels Itself not part of the Western world 

Etogltoh-language directory for Jerusalem was 
published in 1977 and for the Tel Aviv area to 1978 These are 
already far outdated. The communications ministry is not even 

th£t' ltS^?SSt a h* eW 111 toe foreseeable future, saying 

We mUU ° ns , 8UC ? publication would cost 

We suggest that the money be found quickly. Part of it could 

, of , th * S ’°°° copIea m^ly to b e printed. Another 
crtatoiy be raised from the sale of adverttoementa. 
d ° ne ’ toe pubUcation of a directory in Latin 
necessity. Place should be fi»Ld for it to 


POSTSCRIPTS 


AS A POSTSCRIPT to the 35th an- 
niversary of the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 
1945. the Jewish War Veterans of 
the U.S. informs us that a number 
of Jewish flyers had been Involved 
In the mission. Lt. Jacob Beser of 
Baltimore flew on both missions, 
and Sgt. Abe Spltser of the Bronx 
served as radio operator on one of 
the two observation planes for the 
Hiroshima mission. Both were on 
the plane which dropped the bomb 
on Nagasaki, and both received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. Capt. 
Charles Levy of Philadelphia was 
the bombardier-navigator of one 


observation plane which followed 
the Nagasaki plane, and Lt. 
Frederick Chamea of Los Angeles 
was navigator of a plane which 
photographed the destruction four 
hours after the dropping of the 
bomb. In all. some 3,000 Jewish ser- 
vicemen were In the U.S. 20th Air 
Force, which was charged with the 
atom bomb mission. 


THE JEWISH Agency, which Is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary, 
has won the approval of the Tel 
Avlv-Yafo Municipality for naming 
Jaffa's Clocktower Square after the 
agency. J.S. 


WE’VE MADE IT 

SIMPLE 


Vesl It’s easier than over for tourists 
in Te» Aviv and Herzliya to keep in 
touch with events In Israel when they 
return home. 


J ust co mplete our "For Israel Lovers" 
subscription card on display in the 
lobby of most four and five star hotels 
and send it (already prepaid} to us. 


Nocash involved. Just indicate your 
credit card number. 


We for our pert will send you The 
Jerusalem Poet International Edition 
by air every week. Keep in touch after 
your holiday has ended. 


(II you don't find the "For Israel 
Lovers" on display ask at ihe recep- 
tion desk). 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE HOLY LAND 
— Avratam Negev 



Over eee entries end tZS 
Uhub-Hllans covering the Holy 
Lend end Ite history from 
earliest tlmee 


ISRAEL AGAINST 

ITSELF 


If Israel is to be a country worth living in, it must 
change course radically — and immediately, writes 
MIL.L.A OHEL. 


ISRAELI SOCIETY Is facing a 
serious threat. Neither political 
wisdom, military strength, 
strategic advantages, “liberated" 
territory, ancestral tradition, the 
creed of God nor East Jerusalem 
and the Walling Wall will save 
Israel if its basic societal fabric has 
been rendered corrupt. 

And while many Israelis are 
aware of this, they nevertheless 
tend to emphasize all. the other 
issues rather than this major one. 

The a racial dilemma we are fac- 
ing Is a clear choice between a free, 
healthy society and Its polar op- 
posite. 

Basic Western values, like 
others, are not simply matters of 
aesthetics. They are Integral parts 
of a society's fabric, and ultimately 
the society must decide whether 
they are worth defending. 

Compromises may be valuable in 
poLltics or family situations, but 
compromises can be dangerous 
when applied to basic values. 

Such compromises have been evi- 
dent in Israeli society since the Six 
Day War, reflecting a breach in one 
of tbe most vital concepts of 
Zionism. 

It has never been a Zionist Ideal 
that Israel should be a conquering 
power. The concepts of “expan- 
sionism” or '* Imperialism” have 
always been foreign to the great 
majority of Zionists. 

On the contrary, both 21onlsm 
and Israel have stood for coex- 
istence with Arab neighbours, all 
free and independent. It has been 
unthinkable for Jews, who have suf- 
fered for ages from discrimination 
and its consequences, to inflict this 
suffering on other human beings. It 
Is precisely this firm, righteous out- 
look that has earned the Zionist 
liberation movement the breadth of 
sympathy which lasted for decades. 

Recently this sympathy has been 


eroded. And while oil may be a very 
Influential factor, it Is obviously not 
the only factor. 


MANY ISRAELIS are apparently 
blind to the fact that other states, 
particularly the U.S., are not en- 
tirely pre-occupied by oil. 

Public opinion . in a democracy 
like the U.S. is undoubtedly a major 
factor in American -policy-making. 
And what really matters ultimately' 
Is not the polite applause of well-to- 
do Jews at expensive banquets for 
Israeli dignitaries, but rather the 
views of Jewish -intellectuals and 
youngsters who are -concerned 
about Israel as the stronghold of 
Jewish survival. 

I have deliberately not' drawn Into 
the argument the controversy 
among strategic experts over 
whether 9, 19, or 59 miles will make 
a significant difference to tbe 
security of Israel in the coming 
decade. It is nevertheless a fact 
that until 1967 we lived without the 
areas that are now under our con- 
trol — and that our future was far 
more assured then than It is now. 
Which brings me to my central 
point: continued occupation is not a 
condition of survival, but Its an- 
tithesis. . 


acceptable: one just gets used to it. 
What at first may be unjustifiable, 
later becomes a matter of “no 
choice." ultimately raising that 
pattern of unacceptable behaviour 
to a virtue. 

And so the previous value Is being 
replaced by an entirely contrasting 
value. 

It is. after all, very easy to drive 
the wagon Into tbe mud, but very 
difficult to pull it out again. 

. It is obvious that Israel Is already 
caught up in such a process, and un- 
less it changes direction im- 
mediately. recruiting all Its moral 
might, the future of our society may 
be doomed. 


A PROCESS like the one Israel is 
experiencing has a logical evolution 
of its own: the Internal factors 
which feed such a process acquire 
an irresistible force. And the out- 
come is Inevitable. Tbe common 
belief that “this cannot happen to 
us" — or that “we won't let it ■ 
happen" — Is a dreadful Illusion. 
Both historical and contemporary 
examples are so plentiful that there 
is no need to dwell on them. 

Such a process is rooted In a cen- 
tral human characteristic — habit. 
In simple terms, what might at first 
seem extraordinary later becomes 


FOR THOSE who fought In all, or 
most of, the wars since the War of 
Independence, it has been absolute- 
ly clear that Israel’s goal baa been 
the revival of the Jewish homeland 
and its defence against destruction. 
There was certainly no intention to 
dominate territories of others and 
subdue their inhabitants. 

Who can forget that both at the 
outbreak and termination of the Six 
Day War, Israel’s prime minister 
and other senior politicians openly 
declared that they were not in- 
terested in territorial gain? 

Now, most of the young men and. 
women who are serving In the so- 
called liberated areas are between 
18 and 21 years of age. During the 
Six Day War, they were between 
five and eight. They were not even 
old enough to take part in the Yom 
Kippur War, let alone all the wars 
that preceded them. This means 
that youngsters who joined the 
army 10 or more years ago were 
aware of a situation which was ex- 
plained away as being the “decree 
of the hour” (to use a widely used 
slogan in Hebrew) or they were told 
that “necessity is a cruel master.” 
They therefore believed they should 


overcome their feelings for a period 
of time unto the whole matter was 
satisfactorily settled; ■ 

However, the youngsters who are 
going Into the army, today — and 
particularly those who are station- . 
ed beyond the Green Line — can. 
hardly share these feelings. The ■ 
new intake has been born, into -what 
appears to be a normal and natural j 
state of affairs. 

The new recruits do not seek any 
justification for ruling over the 
Arabs In the territories. Put simply,- 
they find it all quite natural r' they 
have never known anything else. 

. The original value has thus been , 
gradually replaced, by an entirely. ' 
contradictory one. (It is exactly 
analogous to the current situation 
whereby small children in. Israel , 
will push and fight their way on to ■ 
an empty bus : they are not familiar . 
with a society that does not pushor „ 
that did not push 40 years ago. 
Pushing has become a norm.) -i 1 '.- 


The process 
Tiewnorm tov 

'. . is swift,- with aU ^aacOnaequeoces 
tar Israeli demcktottw ailit quality 
of life.; The step.tf^mimmgrnd- >- 
sldera Wfao aeemflisap^^tosub: Vr 
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-is a frightfully sL . ^ 
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IF THIS PROCES^ to^ r t ) iort I .. 
. Immediately . and .de&sfvety,,-' the V." : . 
dange rs to our:’ society Jar* *' ‘ ; 
manifest. Israel must. fr • 

.prdci^ befere ft is too" late. sty 7- ' ' • 

- I/fer 6ne, dermrtwantto continue .^-' 

- lbringlii^socl^^ft has reached -- 
? the fliial^goiaL e£ each* a process. ‘tT; 
This ianot theTdnd’ofsoclety thatj^ - - 
my parents envisaged when tbey^'^ 
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AUTHOR OF TEMPLE SCROLL 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir. — In your Issue of August 28, 
you published a UPI report accor- 
ding to which Prof. Benzlon of the 
Hebrew Uhlan Cbllege at Cincinnati, 
“claims to have identified the 
author of the Temple Scroll.” 

The despatch reports that the 
alleged author, according to 
Wacholder “is a religious teacher 
named Zadok, considered the 
Founder of Essence sect.” 

May I draw the attention of your 
readers to a similar suggestion put 
forward by me in my publication of 
the Temple Scroll (Jerusalem, 1977. 
Vol. I P.302). This suggestion of 
mine, which was put forth as a 
possibility — was based on an inter- 


pretation of a passage in another 
Dead Sea Scroll, namely The 
Damascus Convenant. 

I concluded my discussion, there, 
by saying: 

“If one can indeed interpret thus 
the hint in The Damascus Cove- 
nant, then it means that the Sect 
has ascribed the “revelation" of the 
Scroll in question to Zadok, who is 
perhaps none other than the 
Founder of the Sect.” Prof. 
Wacholder's apparent agreement 
with my suggestion strengthens its 
probability, although, by Itself, it is 
not yet proof that ray theory la cor- 
rect. 

YIGAEL YADItT 

Jerusalem. 


SHOCKING EDITORIAL 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — Using the success of the 
Shin Bet in the Sloraa case to 
suggest that Jewish vigilante ac- 
tions are condoned by the 
authorities (your editorial, Aug. 24) 
is shocking. 

The Sloma case was solved 
only after eight months of in- 
vestigation, so that it should In no 
way be compared to the much more 
recent bombing of mayors' cars, es- 
pecially since the murders to 
Hebron, which also preceded it, 
have still not been solved. 


The two soldiers who hid stolen 
explosives In the Old City of 
Jerusalem were not caught “red- 
handed," as you state, but alter an 
Investigation that was extremely 
rapid and efficient, which proves 
just the opposite of *your thesis. 

You complain that no progress 
has been made in the case of 


smashing of windshields in 
Ramallah, “although there was 
evidence pointing clearly to the 
participation of Gush Emunlm 
settlers from Bet El." 

But, then, you ought to be 
evenhanded enough to corapiala 
about the lack of progress in the 
many cases of windshield-breaking 
and rock-throwing by Arabs, where 
the evidence points equally clearly 
to certain refugee camps and 
villages. 

And when you say that there are 
"many (Arabs) who still believe In 
peaceful co-existence with Israel, a 
sentiment whlcb Is still shared by a 
large section of the Arab pop- 
ulation," I wonder what evidence 
you have for it. All we hear from all 
sources in the administered 
territories Is that their Identifica- 
tion with the PLO Is total. 

OR. JACOB ROSIN 

Netanya. 


JERUSALEM MARCH 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — We don't have enough 
money to care for the elderly. No 
money for housing or school rooms. 
The police lack manpower. 

The prime minister who is also 
- defence minister, asks, for 
, . voluntary contributions from the 
worker, who Is harassed by gallop- 
ing inflation. This money Is needed 
to boost the defence budget, which 
has been cut. 

Now we hear that the Jerusalem 
March, which will coat millions, is 
to take place. Who needs lt? The 
damage with the unfortunate 
Jerusalem Law has been done — a 
law that makes one think of & father 
adopting his own child. 

LISE LOTTE NORDHEIMER 
Kfar Bialik. 

★ 

Sir, — Does Mr. Begin really 
' think that now is the light time to 
spend 5 million shekels for the 
Jerusalem March? Does he think 
that it will change the attitude of the 
many countries who raised their 
voice against the Jerusalem Law? 
Netanya. NOEMl OILLAD 


THE JOTS OF LIVING TN ISRAiifc' 




To the Editor qf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Dr. Vidor N. Low says (your 
issue at Aug. 19) that none of Us 
Israeli neighbours In the varlour 
buildings in which he lived made- 
thezn welcome. Our experience was 
so very different. Our. very first 
Shabbat In Israel we. received 
flowers from one. neighbour, and 
the following week, in^whieji Roafc - 
Hashana fell, another neighbour 
gave us a home-baked cake and 
honey to sweeten the new year. 

Low refers to Martha Melaelt' ar- , 
tide about the unsanitary con- 
ditions in many groceries and 
supermarkets. I read the same arti- 
cle and I was happy to learn that 
she found several clean places. I 
guess this is - an example of .the . 


differenced between eh optimist add r 

a pessimist. C- : : * ij 

Nowhere tol^Jtow’a tflatribe db ; 


we hear abmd tlfe Joys of. living to £ 
1 -Lforone^am.deMghtedthatlwas 


piace -to live a^fuH and complete 
life. My. Jewlslmtoni hi my .strength kj JR 3 - 
— it is my burden, rnypaotand my •_>* 

future. H is my hope and it is my u . 

joy.; its 'heritage, and cidture^have jS 
shaped me and moulded me and l t-^ -^ p 

have the obligation and, yes, I fed. . cia: •*.— V r ‘> ~ 
the challenge to help ttf mould its ; j t--- V- ? , 1 ,'1L 
future. ' T .T. ‘ . ■- 

" HARRIS -IK 43T7LKO \ J 
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JUDAICA 


REUGIOUS OB1ETS D ART 


Fine silver masterpieces 
by outstanding Israeli artists 


at 


NOW ON SALE 

Special Gift Books 
at Reduced Price: 

MOTHER AND CHILD 
100 Works of Art 
(in hard cover) 

Price: fU (was $30) 

ma ster pieces of| 

PRIMITIVE ART 
The Nelson A. Rockefeller! 
Collection (to hard cover) 
Price: $17.M (was $30) . 

* THE FANTASTIC ART OFI 
1 VIENNA 1 

(to hard Cover) 

. Price: $12.00 (was $20) 

[★ THE STORY OF ART 
398 Illustrations, 100 lnl 
colour 

(to paperback) 

Price: 27JS0 (was $10.90) 
THE JEWISH YELLOW] 
PAGES 1 

A Directory of Goods 
and Services 
(in paperback) 

Price: 33.90m (was $7.95) 
WILD FLOWERS OF| 
BRITAIN 

Over a Thousand Species 
(In paperback) 

?- ce: (wa s $8.95) 

[* SEWING WITH EASE . 

Ste^^^Ste SewInff 
Instructions in Full Colour 
Price : *3.60 (was $4.95} 

STAR WARS 
A Pop Up — For Kids 
Pri ce: £0.95 (was £ 2 . 95 ) 

stamps n*-’" THKOCOB l 

By Ord Matek 

■ (in hard cover) 

■ Price: Msg (was *7.50) 
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SCHOOL HAS BEGUN1 

SCHOOLKIDS ARE „ 

CROSSING THE ROADSI Sigpr- 
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12 HARAV KOOK St.. JERUSALEM 
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PUBLISHED BY 

©Steimatzky’s 


Exhibition and sale during 
the month of September. 





NOW ON SALE 


•eader’s 

Digest 


SEPTEMBER 1880 ISSUE 


Let the children get ^era Mfety^ ^r 

Slow down before pedastrlah oroaelr^f r ^ J . - " 

And let the youngster*, croaa in safet* ■ ■■■:■ V 
b« y the Instructions ssf the safety .monitpes: ‘ , 
When you're passing cftiidren ltven whert they^ are «i the “l 
sidewalk) and near parttod cers— talc® Increased care ah# 
slowdown. .■.-.s-....’ 



L*t the kids live, learn end grow up.' \ •;/' 

A Safe, Accident^ree 
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